SPRINGTIME IN INDIA 
Girls entering St. Matthew's Lutheran Church, Guntur 
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Bigger Than I Am 


A LITTLE BOY was standing in 
the church aisle gazing earnestly 
at the altar. “Come and sit down, 
son,” urged his mother from her 
seat. 

“May I just stand here and 
look? It makes me feel as if I were 
bigger than I am,” came the reply. 

I know how that little boy feels. 
I have read and heard about the 
terrible situation of the world to- 
day—the hunger stalking people 
in many countries, despairing 
hopelessness that is seen in lack- 
lustre eyes, weariness burdening 
the souls of refugees. 

It is tragic. Everywhere the 
need is great and everywhere the 
quarreling and dissension con- 


tinue. How can anything be ac- 
complished? 

And what can I possibly do to 
help? I can give so’ little. My 
activities and talents seem worth- 
less in answer to the world-wide 
ery for help. 

Yet God has asked me to help. 
He has deemed my services of 
enough value to assist with this 
great reconstruction program. He 
can use me if I will let him guide 
me. He will multiply the capacity 
of my gifts. He has faith that I 
have the ability for an active part 
in this tragic drama now playing 
on the world stage. I can’t let 
down such confidence. Phis makes 
me feel bigger than 'I am. 

BETTY L. HODGES 
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Lutherans may merge or federate 

There didn’t seem to be much chance 
that the Lutheran churches of America 
would agree to merge tomorrow or the 
day after tomorrow. “The Committee 
of 15”—which met in Chicago April 26- 
27 to discuss the prospects—decided to 
hold the door open for a merger in case 
a miracle might happen. But it agreed 
that the likeliest thing that may come 
along in two or three years would be a 
national Lutheran federation. 

The committee of 15 was appointed to 
continue discussions of Lutheran unity 
which began Jan. 4 when 34 representa- 
tives of the eight churches of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council met in Minne- 
apolis. Its report will be considered in 
September by the entire group which 
attended the Minneapolis meeting. 

To put the merger question squarely 
before each of the eight churches of the 
NLC, the committee proposed that each 
church be asked two questions: . 

1. “Whether it would be willing at 
this time to approve in principle com- 
plete and immediate organic union with 
other participating bodies of the Na- 
tional Lutheran Council which give 
similar approval. 

2. “Whether it would join in creating 
a joint ways and means committee to 
formulate a plan and to draw up a con- 
stitution for such a union.” 


Federation proposal 

The merger idea is the best idea, said 
the committee. “Our definite objective 
should be the organic union of all 
American Lutherans in one Lutheran 
Church,” it stated. If that can’t be 
achieved soon, there ought to be some- 
thing in the meantime that goes further 
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than the National Lutheran Council. 

A “National Lutheran Federation” 
proposed by the committee would take 
over the National Lutheran Council as 
its working agency, but might go fur- 
ther than the Council now goes in in- 
ter-Lutheran co-operation. An annual 
assembly of the federation would bring 
together about 200 delegates from the 
member churches—one for each 15,000 
confirmed persons in each church—with 
a minimum of five delegates from each. 

The annual assembly would “have 
authority to consider and recommend 
to the participating bodies proposals 
looking toward the unification of their 
work in certain fields, such as home 
missions, foreign missions, higher edu- 
cation, parish education, publications, 
evangelism, and others, as has been 
done in student service work.” 

At each annual assembly one day 
might be spent in “consideration of 
questions relating to fuller Lutheran 
unity, to which free conference rep- 
resentatives of all Lutheran bodies in 
America shall be invited.” 

Six churches of the National Lu- 
theran Council had official representa- 
tives on the “Committee of 15” which 
met in April. Those from the ULC were 
Dr. Henry H. Bagger, Judge James F. 
Henninger, Dr. Paul H. Krauss, Mr. 
Edward Rinderknecht, Dr. Rees Edgar 
Tulloss. The Evangelical Lutheran 
Church was represented unofficially by 
its president, Dr. J. A. Aasgaard. 


Including Missouri 

Biggest question-mark in the attempt 
to unite American Lutheranism is the 
Missouri Synod. About 20 per cent of 
National Council Lutherans are re- 
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luctant to enter into any merger plan 
that does not include Missouri. The Mis- 
souri Synod has consistently refused to 
apply for membership in the NLC. 

Lutherans who don’t want to advance 
toward unity without Missouri were 
responsible for the action taken on 
March 30 by the executive committee of 
the American Lutheran Conference. 
The committee asked for an all-Lu- 
theran free conference sometime in the 
autumn of 1949 for the purpose of 
“widening the scope of present ap- 
proaches to Lutheran unity.” 

The Missouri Synod would probably 
take part in a “free conference”—in 
which no representative would speak 
officially for his church. 

The “free conference” idea was en- 
dorsed in March by the executive com- 
mittee of the American Lutheran 


Church. A two-day session, sometime 
in the summer or autumn of 1949, might 


be held in Columbus, Ohio, proposed 
by Dr. Emmanuel Poppen. The United 
Lutheran Church, Missouri Synod, and 
all other “major Lutheran bodies” in 
America would be invited. 

The subject which would be consid- 
ered is: “What is sufficient unto unity 
among Lutherans in America (a re- 
study of the seventh article of the Augs- 
burg Confession),” and practical sub- 
jects such as “a plan for an all-Lutheran 
federation in America.” 

The ULC Executive Board in session 
last month did not think Lutherans in 
America need to restudy their unity of 
belief, since all have certified their al- 
legiance to the Augsburg Confession 
and other 16th-century statements of 
Lutheran faith. 


Summer jobs in Germany 
There isn’t much talk about differ- 
ences between the American Lutheran 
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churches when you’re cleaning up old 
bricks to repair church buildings in 
Germany. Eighteen U.S. college stu- 
dents from National Lutheran Council 
churches will go together to Germany 
this summer for reconstruction work. 

Students pay their own way, except 
for meals, They will work with students 
from European countries. Last year 
nine students went to Germany to help 
rebuild the Rauhe House (see cut, page 
5) for homeless boys in Hamburg. 


Co-operation overseas 

National Lutheran Council and Mis- 
souri Synod churchmen will team up 
this summer to conduct study confer- 
ences for pastors in Germany. 

Four professors from Missouri’s Con- 
cordia Seminary, and three other Mis- 
souri clergymen will be on the staff. 
United Lutherans who will participate 
are Dr. Paul C. Empie, Dr. T. A. Kan- 
tonen of Hamma Divinity, and Dr. 
Richard R. Syre of Western Seminary. 

Conferences will be held at the Evan- 
gelical Academy at Bad Boll. Besides 
Americans and Germans scheduled as 
lecturers, there will be prominent schol- 
ars from Denmark, Finland, Holland, 
and Sweden. 


Lutherans get together in the South 

Century-old walls of separation be- 
tween Lutherans south of the U.S. Ma- 
son and Dixon line were crumbling a 
bit last month. In Charlotte, N. C., two 
congregations of the Missouri Synod 
and three of the ULC united for a sun- 
rise Easter service. 

“The world is waiting for the sunrise, 
waiting for a new day .. .” said Dr. 
Abdel Ross Wentz, president of Get- 
tysburg Theological Seminary, at Char- 
lotte. “To this kind of world comes 
Easter morning with the glorious mes- 
sage that a new day has dawned.” 
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In Florida last month 12 ULC pastors, 
seven from the Augustana Church, and 
six from the American Lutheran Church 
met to plan permanent co-operative 
work in their state. It was agreed that 
Camp Emmanuel, an Augustana Church 
property, might be jointly supported by 
the three church groups. A ULC peri- 
odical, the Florida Lutheran, might be 
sponsored by all three groups. 

Other proposals were that the three 
church groups might undertake to es- 
tablish one or more homes for aged 
persons, and an adequate program of 
student service in universities at Talla- 
hassee, Gainesville, and Coral Gables. 


UN debates church trials 

As April ended the General Assembly 
of the United Nations was still listening 
to speeches about Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Bishop Lajos Ordass, and 15 Protestant 
clergymen in Bulgaria. 

Neither Hungary nor Bulgaria is a 
member of the United Nations. But 
these nations have friends who are, es- 
pecially the Soviet Union. Their friends 
were loudly defending the variety of 
justice dispensed in Hungary and Bul- 
garia. Russian delegate Andrei A. 
Gromyko spoke scornfully about 
“Mindszenty and his criminal con- 
nivers.” Mindszenty hasn’t been the 
only Roman Catholic cardinal whose red 
robe covered up a warmonger, he said. 

US. delegate Benjamin V. Cohen said 
Hungary and Bulgaria had resorted to 
“the shabbiest sort of excuses” to liqui- 
date anti-totalitarian church leaders. 


In defense of Ordass 

The case for Bishop Lajos Ordass of 
Hungary was presented to the United 
Nations by the Australian delegation. 
“The impartiality of the trial (of Bishop 
Ordass) is open to serious challenge,” 
said the Australians. 
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The Hungarian court “would not ad- 
mit the testimony of those involved in 
the arrangement for the receipt of 
moneys through the National Bank and 
the Higher Economic Council,” the Aus- 
tralians charged. (It was on the charge 
of receiving money from Lutherans in 
America and failing to report properly 
to Hungarian government officials that 
Bishop Ordass was sentenced.) The 
court “would not allow the submission 
of written documents on this vital point. 

“In addition, the prosecutor admitted 
that such matters were not the Bishop’s 
responsibility but that of other church 
officials. It was also admitted that the 
Bishop could not and did not profit per- 


Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hoort 
Not pessimistic 
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sonally from exchange of these funds. 
“It seems a reasonable assumption,” 
the Australians went on, “that the mo- 
tive of the trial was not to punish crime 
but to eliminate religious opposition.” 


Churches are being tamed 

“T am not pessimistic about the fate 
of the church in the Communist areas,” 
said Dr. W. A. Visser ’t Hooft in New 
York last month. He is general secre- 
tary of the World Council of Churches, 
and arrived from Geneva in mid-April 
for a six-weeks’ speaking tour in the 
U.S. and Canada. 

“Pressure on the church often creates 
a very real revival and the church be- 
comes dynamic.” Even in Russia the 
church is still very much alive, said Dr. 
Visser ’t Hooft. He doesn’t think the 
churches in western lands should back 
up an anti-Communist crusade. Their 
business is to try to overcome the evils 
in human society which caused Com- 
munism to appear. 

The iron-curtain countries are trying 
to push the churches “back into a nar- 
row,  other-worldly territory,” ex- 
plained Dr. Visser ’t Hooft. They are 
trying to tame the churches and make 
them obedient to the masters of the 
state. From the standpoint of the 
churches, he said, this is more dan- 
gerous than outright persecution. 


No pulpit exchange 

Presbyterian churches in Washing- 
ton, D. C., had planned to exchange 
pastors for one Sunday, May 1. Three 
Negro pastors were to be included in 
the swap. 

A dozen of the 42 Presbyterian 
churches in the district were asked 
whether they would welcome a Negro 
preacher for the day, and only two 
would agree. So the idea was dropped. 

To the Presbyterian Church USS. 


(Southern) at its general assembly this 
month will come a strongly worded 
statement from its Committee on Chris- 
tian Relations. “The nation as a whole 
seems unwilling to wait much longer for 
the South of its own accord to act in 
defense of minority rights,’ the com- 
mittee states. 

A church that resorts to compromise 
or tries to be neutral on the race ques- 
tion “will to that extent forfeit its re- 
demptive power and influence. 

“Only a church that heeds the sum- 
mons of principle above all else and 
dares in deed and spirit to defend the 
rights of all men without fear or favor 
will gain the abiding respect of the 
world and the full blessing of God,” 
the Presbyterians will be told. 


Race statement postponed 

A clear-cut, uncompromising state- 
ment on race relations, prepared by a 
committee of the United Lutheran 
Board of Social Missions, will not be 
published this year. The board, meet- 
ing on April 28, deferred action on adop- 
tion of a statement until next April. 

The statement, about 800 words in 
length, begins with “basic theses”—such 
as “God, the Father, is the Creator of 
all mankind. . . . Physical differences, 
such as color of skin and texture of 
hair, do not modify the fact that all 
mankind is one.” 

Following this explanation of guiding 
principles, the rights of all racial groups 
and the responsibilities of every Chris- 
tian are defined. Any man, regardless 
of racial heritage, has a right “to enjoy 
freedom from oppression, abuse, or seg- 
regation,” the statement asserts. He 
should be permitted “to purchase, oc- 
cupy, sell or rent property without dis- 
crimination.” 

“What the Church should do” is set 
forth in the concluding section of the 


statement. Among other things, it 
should “demonstrate within the fellow- 
ship of the Church, including its col- 
leges, seminaries, and other institutions, 
the reality of Christian community, as 
God intends it, a divine society tran- 
scending all social and racial differ- 
ences.” 


Statement will be studied 

Decision of the Board of Social Mis- 
sions was to refer its statement on race 
to various individuals and groups with- 
in the church for criticism before pub- 
lication. Some members of the board 
opposed use of such words as “segrega- 
tion” and “discrimination.” 

“These words themselves create ill 
will. They have an ugly taint,” argued 
one Board member. 

The question of how freely the 
Board’s Department of Social Action 
should speak to the church on contro- 
versial questions was thoroughly de- 
bated. “If we can’t speak, we’re where 
the German people were in 1933,” said 
Dr. Dwight F. Putman, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod. “The 
church must help its people to think, 
or it will fail in its responsibility to 
awaken the public on important mat- 
ters. The state will be obliged to try 
to solve social problems when the 
churches have nothing to say.” 

Approval was given the Board’s staff 
on sending out information on current 
questions, such as proposed U.S. na- 
tional health legislation. 

A non-controversial statement en- 
titled “The United Lutheran Church 
Speaks on World Order,” adopted last 
month by the ULC Executive Board, 
was endorsed on April 28 by the Board 
of Social Missions. 

A School of World Order will be held ° 
at Hartwick College, Oneonta, New 
York, June 27 to July 1. 
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World News Notes 


Four-dollar pounds 

AMERICAN IMPORTERS of commodities 
complain that they are being harmed by 
cut-rate sterling competition. The nub 
of their complaint rests on the fact that 
the pound sterling is officially held at 
$4 plus for dealings which U.S. traders 
and others have with the British Com- 
monwealth. 

But, unofficially, there are many 
places where the pound sterling can be 
bought for $3.20, a little more or less. 
The Belgian, Dutch and other traders 
are buying these pounds, and with them 
advantageously purchase largely in the 
markets of wool, hides, tin, tea, rubber, 
furs, skins, pepper, spices, diamonds 
and other Empire commodities for 
which pounds are demanded. In turn 
these traders can then send their 
cheaply bought goods into the USS. 
market at a price that can’t be met by 
the home traders who have had to pay 
$4 for their pounds sterling. 

The cure for this situation is to have 
the officially over-priced pound re- 
duced to size. The present trend toward 
world-wide deflation should help that. 


Engineering in India 

InpIA’s PROVINCIAL East Punjab gov- 
ernment is busy pushing its hoped-for 
industrialization by ordering two power- 
houses and grid sub-stations from In- 
ternational General Electric to be in- 
stalled in its Nangal power project. An 
installation from the same IGE source 
was earlier set up at Sindri Bihar, India. 

It consisted of eight synchronous mo- 
tors (2,750 hp. each) to increase the 
output of sulphate of ammonia for fer- 
tilizer. The installation increased the 
output 1,000 per cent, a tremendous 
asset to the tillers of India’s soil whose 
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fertility has been exhausted by cen- 
turies of poor farming, overuse and 
abuse of the soil, and failure to replace 
any proper amount of the elements 
needed for plant growth. 

As a measure of the help rendered to 
the Sindri factories, before the recent 
motor installations, the production was 
merely 40,000 tons of sulphate yearly. 
By the end of 1949 the new motors will 
have increased the output to 350,000 
tons. 


European insecurity 

Tue 1952 limit to America’s financial 
help to rehabilitate Europe is rapidly 
disappearing, and for two reasons. (1) 
The Economist (London) whose judg- 
ment is rated highly, states quite 
frankly that Europe’s sorry condition 
is “no temporary phenomenon brought 
about by the dislocations of war,” but 
rests upon the inescapable result of 
Europe’s lost source of wealth and in- 
dependence. 

Once the chief supplier of the world’s 
goods, and further fed by income from 
its foreign investments, Europe’s pre- 
eminence in these matters has disap- 
peared, and no new economic founda- 
tion has yet been erected on which to 
build a new fortress of security. 

2) Europe’s population is further out- 
stripping its means of support. Though 
the war visited Europe with an enor- 
mous loss of lives, its population has 
increased by 14 million in the last 10 
years, and is expected to increase to 22 
million more in the next 10 years. 

Even before World War II Europe 
was dependent upon the outside world 
for a third of its grain, and “as a whole 
has only 1.1 acres of cultivated land 
per person.” How then can Europe 
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with an increasing population and de- 
creasing assets maintain itself unaided 


in democratic independence and well- 
being? 


China's last stand 

TALK OF Formosa as a rallying point 
for a continuing fight against Com- 
munist advance in China has been 
quickened by the tone of the negotia- 
tions of the Nationalist government with 
the Red Army. The appointment of 
Gen. Chen Cheng, Chiang Kai-shek’s 
friend, as governor of Formosa; of 
Chiang’s son, Chiang Ching Kuo, as 
head of the Kuomintang on the island; 
the influx of prominent civilian and 
military officials from Nanking—all are 
eloquent of some plan for a comeback. 

Though the Formosans are not com- 
munistically inclined, their welcome of 
Chinese rule in 1945 after 50 years of 
Japanese control has been cooled by 
dishonest Kuomintang administration, 
and their attitude would be a deciding 
factor in any successful use of the island 
by the Nationalists. 

It is suggested, however, that a wiser 
move would be for Chiang to integrate 
Formosa in the American Western Pa- 
cific defense system of bases on the is- 
land chain—the Philippines, the Ryu- 
kyus and Japan—which is intended to 
guard the air and sea approaches to the 
mainland of the whole Eastern area. 


Spain wants in 

SPAIN CONTINUES to trouble the East- 
West relations of Europe. Poland, un- 
der instruction, is leading the fight of 
all European leftist forces to imple- 
ment a censure of the Franco regime. 
There is little likelihood of any with- 
drawal of diplomatic sanctions against 
Spain, but Britain and the U.S. favor a 
more conciliatory attitude on account 
of the issues arising out of the North 
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Atlantic Pact and the need of a thor- 
oughly integrated economic and mil- 
itary program for the West. 

Portugal wants Spain admitted into 
the Pact, because Spain’s absence can 
“only weaken the role which the Iberian 
peninsula as a strategic bloc of the high- 
est importance, might be called to ful- 
fill.” Dean Acheson has shown a ten- 
dency to ease export controls to Franco, 
on the ground that if such a favor is 
shown to Communist Tito, something 
of the same sort should be granted to 
anti-Communist Franco, 

It is even suggested that the problem 
of furnishing arms to Spain might be 
achieved deviously by arming Portugal 
as a member of the Pact. Then Portugal 
could pass on supplies and let the Span- 
iards do the fighting for her. Whatever 
is done, there will be complaint, denun- 
ciation, and outraged feelings in the 
counsels of nations. 


Politeness toward rebels 

Tue SoutH Korean Republic is of- 
fering a suggestive remedy for revolu- 
tion. Harassed by guerrillas, under 
the active direction of the Communists 
of North Korea who are exploiting the 
miseries of the peasants ruined by the 
earlier Japanese occupation, the South 
Korean authorities are now promising 
all rebels who cease fighting and come 
in peaceably a reward of forgiveness, 
coupled with a supply of food and cloth- 
ing and a nice hot bath! 

The idea has had an earlier, if par- 
tial, consideration in Greece, where 
Queen Frederika on frequent occasions 
interviewed captured rebels, and ex- 
pressed a firm conviction that better 
results would be obtained toward the 
establishment of peace if fewer of the 
rebels were hanged and more were fed 
and clothed and their families cared for. 

—JULIUS F. SEEBACH 
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Washington 


Tue visit of President and Mrs. Chaim 
Weizmann of Israel to Washington 
prompts this page. This seems an ap- 
propriate time to express a point of 
view, for varying reasons held by many 
Americans, with reference to the moral 
justification of the so-called nation of 
Israel. I am indebted to my ministerial 
colleague, the Rev. R. Paul Schearrer, 
of the Takoma Park Presbyterian 
Church, for his clarifying studies over 
many years of the Palestine issue. 

Dr. Schearrer previously taught in 
the American University at Beirut and 
since that time has been a rigorous stu- 
dent of the question. His mind runs in 
the general direction of the late Dr. 
Judah L. Magnes who was president of 
the Hebrew University located on 
Mount Scopus, the northern spur of the 
Mount of Olives. He takes a more mod- 
erate position on the Jewish question. 
He has no time for political Zionism 
but is deeply interested in Palestine as 
a cultural and religious center but with 
no desire to make it a political state. 

With freedom-loving people every- 
where, Dr. Magnes and Dr. Schearrer 
would defend the right of the Jews to 
worship and develop their cultural tra- 
dition anywhere in the world and would 
share their dream of a religious and 
cultural center in Palestine but not a 
political one. 


Since Trrus conquered Palestine in 
A.D. 70 the Jews have not been in con- 
trol. It is well nigh impossible to turn 
back 1800 years of history. President 
Chaim has come out for Jerusalem as a 
Jewish city rather than an international 
city. The Jews would be quite willing 
to grant freedom to all religious groups 
but that is not what the Christians and 
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Mohammedans want. It is, indeed, an 
old story. The Mosque of Omar, the 
sacred shrine of the Mohammedans, 
stands on the site of Solomon’s Temple. 
The Jews claim this to be theirs and so 
they pray across the years at the wailing 
wall in Jerusalem for the day when the 
Temple will be restored as their holy 
place. 

It is truly a ticklish question and 
should not be settled by the pressure of 
American Jews on the White House. 
All of us will watch anxiously to see 
whether the United Nations accepts 
Israel as a member. Russia would like 
nothing more than to drive a wedge 
between England and the United States 
on this matter. 


Constructive 

Dr. SCHEARRER proposes a four-point 
constructive platform for the solution 
of this issue: 

1. The problem should be submitted 
to an International Court of Justice, 
seeking legal opinion instead of its con- 
tinuing as a political football. 

2. Apply the principle of self-deter- 
mination: government by the consent of 
the governed. An impartial plebescite 
would be strongly against partition. 

3. A’ plan of Federalism which has 
worked so well in Switzerland and the 
United States would be practicable for 
Palestine. Switzerland has, for ex- 
ample, the French cantons, the Italian 
cantons, the German cantons. Palestine 
likewise might have Jewish and non- 
Jewish “cantons” with a federal govern- 
ment over all. 

4, The city of Jerusalem should be a 
federal city like the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

—OSCAR F. BLACKWELDER 


The Gods have Gone in Peru 


By STEWART W. HERMAN 


Memories of the Incas and their religion still survive in a land where 


people aren't ambitious and almost never have to get in out of the rain 


JUST THE WEEK before our arrival in 
Lima it had rained .. . the first time in 
five years! People were still talking 
about it. The shower had lasted more 
than two hours and .08 inches of rain 
had fallen! It was the heaviest “down- 
pour” in the last two or three decades. 

Otherwise every flower and blade of 


Stewart W. HERMAN 


This is a report from the fifth South American 
country which Dr. Herman has described in “The 
Lutheran” in recent weeks. He is the Lutheran 
World Federation director of resettlement, and 
is looking around in many countries for places 
where European refugees may find new homes. 
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grass in Lima’s refreshing plazas and 
along her embellished boulevards are 
artificially watered. All the farms 
around the city—banana and cotton 
plantations, and so forth—depend upon 
constant irrigation. This scarcity of 
water seems incredible when you see 
brilliant poinsettia trees flourishing lux- 
uriantly in hundreds of front yards and 
gardens. 

But lack of rain has done Peru at 
least one favor. It has preserved ancient 
Indian ruins which might long since 
have been washed away. These are not 
the almost indestructible stone ruins 
of the mountain Incas but the adobe 
walls and earthenware relics of coastal 
tribes that lived along the ocean and 
were later attached to the great Inca 
by conquest. Their cities also possessed 
a high degree of civilization until the 
invading Spaniards laid them waste. 

Pachacamac, a short drive south of 
Lima, was such a city. Its great temple 
to the Sun God was located on a hill 
above a life-giving river where it 
flowed into the sea. Steep steps still lead 
to the sacrificial altar on the summit of 
this lofty mount. Four hundred years 
ago priests offered up living animals in 
weird rites of superstitious appease- 
ment, but according to our guide, the 
temple in its heyday must have resem- 
bled a stinking slaughter-house rather 
than a place of prayer. 


Traces oF frescoing are still to be 
found on the ruins of the Moon Temple 
farther down. Even the mud walls of 
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ancient houses still rise from a few 
streets but the most remarkable thing 
about Pachacamac is that the surface 
of its deep dust is strewn with human 
bones, potsherds, and fragments of cloth 
which nobody today bothers either to 
carry away or bury. 

At my feet lay a square foot or more 
of closely woven cotton cloth and I said 
to the guide, “But surely this isn’t 400 
years old?” “Of course, it is,” he re- 
plied. It had the firm texture of a dish- 
rag that had been used for a few months 
and thrown aside when it started fray- 
ing around the edges. I couldn’t believe 
my eyes...normy ears...soI checked 
the guide’s story later. It was true. 

Near the “dishrag” was an assortment 
of well-bleached bones, some of which 
still had leathery scraps of cartilage 
around the joints. And, half-imbedded 
in the powdery earth, there was a large 
coil of rusty black hair which looked 
disturbingly like the hair of a Roman 
lady which I had once seen reposing 
under glass in a European museum! I 
soon discovered that the Peruvian mu- 
seums have great quantities of far finer 
relics than these poor specimens which 
we left where we found them. Exten- 
sive burial places have been uncovered 
containing beautiful works of art. 


THE DEAD were laid away in a manner 
symbolic of the return of mortal man 
to the womb from which he came. Mum- 
mified figures are invariably found with 
knees drawn tightly under the chin and 
hands pulled up behind the neck. This 
is about all that is left of one of the 
most highly organized societies which 
the world has ever known, but it should 
be added that the bones of the man 
who conquered the Incas—Francisco 
Pizzaro—are also on view in a glass- 


. walled casket in the cathedral in Lima. 
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often bear a striking facial resemblance 
to their proud forefathers. But it is 
said that they have no initiative or am- 
bition. Ordinary workmen have no de- 
sire to become foremen, even when 
urged to step up. Domestic servants 
recruited from the hills can be trained 
to neatness and personal cleanliness but 
within two months of their return to 
the villages they become indistinguish- 
able from the others. 

This is the despair of the foreign 
friends of Peru and also of the old 
Spanish families. Three-fourths of the 
Indians can neither read nor write, so 
that only a fraction of the total popula- 
tion is permitted to vote. 


ForTY-TWO YEARS ago a Scottish 
Presbyterian named Ritchie rounded 
the Horn and landed in Peru to begin 
mission work. He found five fearful 
little groups of Protestants living in ter- 
ror of the Roman Catholic church. To- 
day there are 400 congregations scat- 
tered throughout the country and the 
fight for public recognition of the work 
has been won. 

The agile little man whose keen mind 
and spry gait belie his years played a 
large role in the successes which have 
been achieved. He put himself in God’s 
hands without flinching. Even today it 
is no weekend jaunt to travel on mule- 
back through the hinterland visiting the 
Indians, but he did that before the first 
World War. In the course of 42 years 
much has changed. 

In addition to the Scottish school for 
boys in Lima there is a Methodist school 
for girls. I was invited to address the 
older girls during chapel hour and I 
found them dressed in smocks of vari- 
ous colors denoting the grade in which 
they belonged. There were large 
groups of girls in pink, yellow, and sev- 
eral other colors. 
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It was a great change from the sight 
of Argentine school-girls all dressed 
in white; they looked more like nurses’ 
aides or dentists’ assistants. Seven hun- 
dred girls attend the Peruvian school. 
Only a third of the teachers come from 
the United States but English is spoken 
sooner or later by all the girls. Two of 
the teachers are Lutheran. 


THERE IS NO REAL Lutheran com- 
munity in Peru, but on Sunday I 
preached in the union church and after- 
ward was besieged by Lutherans from 
the congregation. Most of them had 
worked and worshiped alongside each 
other in the church without knowing 
that other Lutherans were there. Just 
now the interdenominational church is 
looking for a full-time pastor and they 
want one who is thoroughly evangelical. 

A new pastor will soon arrive in Lima 
to serve the German community there. 
It has been 15 years since the last pas- 
tor went home but at least 50 people 
gathered to reorganize the congrega- 
tion. In order to start the work again, 
the salary of the new man is being guar- 
anteed by Lutheran funds from Amer- 
ica. 

First choice has fallen upon a Ger- 
man Lutheran pastor from Bavaria who 
served for some time as a foreign mis- 
sionary in China. He will be attached 
to the German Evangelical Synod in 
Chile. 

It is said that there are 82,000 Prot- 
estants in Peru, according to a recent 
census. No one seems to know whether 
those figures are accurate but it has 
required much self-sacrifice on the part 
of many nameless missionaries to 
achieve these meager results. 


In the main square of the capital the 
president’s palace and the archbishop’s 
palace stand at right angles to each 
other. The hold of the church upon the 
government is stronger than in most 
South American countries, largely be- 
cause Roman Catholicism is rooted in 
proud traditions. 


Lima ALso HAS more of the flavor of 
the Old World about it. Its streets are 
still lined with low houses wearing a 
waistband of shuttered balconies on the 
second floor. From these balconies the 
daughters of good families could survey 
the busy scene without being exposed 
to public gaze. Strict chaperonage is 
still the custom in the very best fam- 
ilies and the secretive galleries pro- 
truding above the stream of traffic are 
a reminder of Spanish reserve. 

Silver adds luster to Lima’s charm. 
Scores of shop windows glow with the 
artificial moonlight of polished silver, 
much of it repeating the Incan designs 
of a destroyed culture. There are also 
rugs of alpaca and vicuna as well as 
multi-colored ponchos, shawls and 
skirts. For tourists who must have 
“characteristic” souvenirs to tickle the 
envy of friends back home, Lima out- 
shines even Buenos Aires. 

But the most striking souvenir is the 
memory of Incan graveyards among the 
beautiful modernistic homes in Lima’s 
suburbs. They are forceful reminders 
of man’s mortality. Great empires find 
their way into archeological museums, 
especially when they have nothing more 
to offer than samples of their handicraft. 
The religion of the Incas served the 
dead, not the living. Today its temples 
have vanished and their gods are gone. 


When God has told you what you ought to do, He has already told 


you what you can do. 


Wa rer SAvace LANDOR 
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Mendelssohn and Lutheranism 


By MARIE HENDERSON WOOD 


Felix Mendelssohn was much influenced as a musician by membership in the 


Lutheran church. His “Reformation Symphony" describes his impressions of Luther 


Fre.rx MENDELSSOHN was born a Jew, 
but he did not think or feel as a Jew, 
nor was any of his work inspired by 
Hebrew folksong. As a baby, he was 
baptized in the Lutheran church along 
with his brother and sisters. 

Critics have said that his music with 
its flawless technique was too-placid and 
beautiful, but this could hardly be said 
of his Reformation Symphony in which 
he used Martin Luther’s great hymn of 
defiance and proclamation—“A Mighty 
Fortress is our God.” 

Mendelssohn lived in the early part 
of the nineteenth century when music 
had degenerated into mere entertain- 
ment. Church choirs were on the de- 
cline. Cantatas and Passions were no 
longer heard. 

Italian opera, sensuously entertaining 
and devoid of serious aim, was at its 
height. But Felix Mendelssohn quietly 
pursued his own path, never swerving 
from his avowed aim to bring great 
music, especially the music of Bach, 
into favor in Germany. 

Felix Mendelssohn was born to Abra- 
ham and Leah Mendelssohn on Feb. 3, 
1809, at Hamburg, the second oldest of 
four children. At that time, many Jews 
were becoming Christians. Salomon 
Bartholdy, Abraham’s brother-in-law, 
urged that the whole family become 
Christian, that they might benefit in a 
social and business way. (Salomon 
himself had been cursed and cut off 
from his wealthy mother for his con- 
version.) The Mendelssohns adopted 
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the additional surname, Bartholdy. 

Abraham took Salomon’s advice. His 
children were baptized in the Christian 
faith. Some time later, he and Felix’s 
mother were received into the Chris- 
tian church at Frankfort. 

Abraham Mendelssohn was a wealthy 
banker. Because of the family’s ac- 
cepted social position, Felix suffered 
none of the distress of poverty and dis- 
couragement that faced most of the 
great composers. If his compositions 
were on the bright side, it is probably 
due to the fact that life for him was 
smooth. Not until he lost his father did 
he know real sorrow. With this back- 
ground, Mendelssohn might have chosen 
a life of ease. Instead, ambition and 
hard work, instilled in him by his par- 
ents at an early age, carried him to 
great heights. 

Felix was a beau- 
tiful boy with curly 
brown hair, great 
dark eyes, and ori- 
ental-type features. 
A bright, healthy 
boy, he rode, swam, 
walked, climbed 
trees and played 
with other children. 
As he grew older, 
he developed a per- 
sonality that attracted and fascinated. 
* Felix and his sister Fanny were the 
talented ones of the family. When he 
was three and his sister seven years of 
age, their mother commenced daily 


Felix Mendelssohn 
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piano lessons of five minutes’ duration. 
Within four years their formal educa- 
tion began. They arose at five in the 
morning to study piano, harmony, violin 
and drawing. Felix later became an 
expert at sketching and water coloring. 
The close association with Fanny in the 
sharing of artistic aims and ambitions 
was one of the happiest phases of his 
life. 

Love between Felix and his father 
also left its mark on the composer’s life. 
The father’s philosophy of life and fam- 
ily relationship is expressed in his letter 
to Fanny from Paris upon her confirma- 
tion in 1820, at 15 years of age. “By 
pronouncing your confession of faith, 
you have fulfilled the claims of society 
on you and obtained the name of Chris- 
tian,” he wrote. “Now be what your 
duty as a human being demands of you, 
true, faithful, good, obedient and de- 
voted to your mother and father, unre- 
mittingly attentive to the voice of your 
conscience, which may be suppressed 
but never silenced, and you will gain 
the highest happiness that is to be found 
on earth, harmony and contentedness 
with yourself.” 

Felix found in his father a strict dis- 
ciplinarian, but a friend who treated 
him as an equal. For a non-musician, 
the father showed an unusual insight 
into the art of music. Upon hearing a 
new composition by his son, he was the 
first to detect its weak spots, and con- 
stantly Felix sought his father’s crit- 
icism and advice. 

With such background, it is not sur- 
prising that the boy grew to be a man 
of distinction. Regardless of the fame 
he gained, he was always a man of in- 
tegrity, deeply religious, kind and gen- 
erous to friends and young musicians. 
He never at any time tried to improve 
or strengthen his musical position be- 
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cause of personal social advantages. 
However, he did not accept outside 
criticism easily, was cold to those who 
looked with disfavor upon his music, 
and he was given to varying moods and 
petulant outbursts. 

It is interesting to note that he did 
not marry until after his father’s death. 
At 26, he married the beautiful and tal- 
ented Cecile Jeanrenaud 10 years 
younger than himself. Being also a very 
practical young man, he went away a 
month to test his own heart before pro- 
posing marriage. Cecile accepted and 
they were married March 28, 1836, in 
the French Reformed Church at Wal- 
loon. Five children were born of the 
union. In Cecile he found an under- 
standing and sympathetic wife who gave 
him the same moral support his father 
had given him, and he was a devoted 
husband and father. 


THROUGH THE ENTHUSIASM of his par- 
ents and of his teacher, Carl Zelter, 
Felix became a disciple of Bach. At 
nine years of age, the gifted child made 
his first appearance in concert. At 11 
he had produced 50 to 60 compositions, 
including four organ pieces. But at 13, 
upon hearing Berner perform on the 
organ at Silesia, Felix began in earnest 
his improvisations on Bach themes. 

At 15 he was confirmed. The pre- 
vious year, in 1823, the real beginning 
of the great Bach revival occurred, 
when Felix’s grandmother presented 
him with the manuscript score of Bach’s 
Matthew Passion as a birthday gift. Up 
to this time, people looked upon Bach’s 
music as nothing but dry arithmetical 
sums, but the Mendelssohns considered 
it the artistic expression of Protestant- 
ism. In the winter of 1827, the same 
year Felix completed his university 
course, he got together a chorus of 16 
voices and held weekly rehearsals of 
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Bach’s Passion. This originated in him 
the burning desire to convert more peo- 
ple to Bach’s music. The harvest was 
reaped in 1829 when St. Matthew Pas- 
sion was given at the Singakademie in 
Berlin. A chorus of 300 was assembled, 
along with the soloists and an orchestra 
of string and wind instruments. 

It was in the presentation of the Mat- 
thew Passion music which dealt with 
the story of Christ at the last supper, 
his trials of Gethsemane, his mockery 
and condemnation, his sufferings on the 
cross, that Mendelssohn was insiru- 
mental in bringing church music back 
to its proper place. 

Three performances of the Passion 
led to the Bach revival, which has had 
world-wide effects. 

For a time afterward, Felix traveled 
in England, Italy, and France where 
numerous people had never heard of 
Bach. Many times he played the organ. 
Even on the awkward instrumenis of 
those times, he astounded people with 
his performances which were more bril- 
liant than his compositions for organ. 
His playing was tender and expressive, 
exquisitely beautiful. The loud preludes 
were totally different from those in 
vogue, pedal passages were solemn and 
impressive. 

With the success of the Matthew Pas- 
sion music, Mendelssohn’s fervent de- 
sire to advance Bach's original purpose 
of reforming and perfecting German 
church music was intensified. In 1830 
he began the great Reformation Sym- 
phony, his fifth. The most noteworthy 
feature, of this composition was its use 
of music possessing religious associa- 
tions, notably the use of Martin Luther’s 
great hymn of faith, Ein feste Burg. 

Perhaps in no other eomposition of 
his career are felt the depth and con- 
viction of Felix Mendelssohn. Because 
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of his earnest belief in Luther’s ideas 
and in Bach as a true representative of 
Protestantism, the Reformation Sym- 
phony conveys with simplicity and 
grandeur the story of the Reformation 
struggle and victory. 

It was written for the tercentenary 
festival of the Augsburg Confession 
(presented in 1530 by Luther and Mel- 
anchthon to the Emperor Charles V) 
which was to be held on June 25, 1830. 
Due to fierce opposition of Roman Cath- 
olics to the celebration, it was not given. 
Mendelssohn tried to give it in Paris in 
1832, but the orchestra did not like the 
music, with too much fugato and not 
enough melody. It was finally given in 
Berlin in 1832. 

The symphony was not given again 
until Nov. 30, 1867, at the Crystal Palace 
in London. The first performance in 
America was by the Handel and Haydn 
Society of Boston in May of 1868, and 
the New York Philharmonic followed 
with a presentation in February of 1869. 
(The score and parts were not published 
until 1868, almost 21 years after the 
composer’s death.) 

The Reformation Symphony is writ- 
ten in three parts. In the first move- 
ment Mendelssohn used the Amen 
formula of the Saxon Lutheran Church, 
the so-called Dresden Amen, with the 
rising sixths. This movement represents 
the reformers’ joy in their struggle for 
the Gospel, their firmness of faith in 
God. The second part is quiet, con- 
taining a beautiful pastoral. Although 
Luther’s hymn theme is used through- 
out, it is in the third movement that 
all of Luther’s rugged piety, his ma- 
jestic courage and world-conquering 
faith, are expressed superbly. 

From the first four bugle-blast notes 
calling the people to battle, the listener 
is made to feel the notes of the great 
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chorale gaining in momentum. At the 
climax all the instruments sweep into 
the notes of the hymn, and the sym- 
phony ends with the greatest and most 
majestic music of Mendelssohn’s career. 

In 1833, Mendelssohn accepted the 
post of director of music at Dusseldorf 
where he tried to introduce the works 
of the Italian masters. But the people 
showed little interest. That year he 
worked also on the oratorio St. Paul. 

Two years later, Mendelssohn suf- 
fered a great personal sorrow in the 
blindness of his father, who died not 
long afterward. Although Felix was 
then but 26 years old, with many suc- 
cesses behind him, it was in reality his 
first step into manhood because he now 
became entirely self-reliant in the artis- 
tic and business aspects of his career. 

He buried his sorrow in the work of 
completing St. Paul which was given at 
Dusseldorf in 1836 with a chorus of 164 
voices and an orchestra numbering 172 
pieces. The success of this production 
was observed closely in England where 
the composer was highly respected. It 
led to an invitation to the Birmingham 
festival there in 1837 and to an oppor- 
tunity for Mendelssohn to introduce the 
English to Bach’s music. The people 
were astounded with Bach’s Prelude 
and Fugue in E Flat. He also gave St. 
Matthew Passion and came home the 
hero of the festival. 

In 1846, the great oratorio Elijah was 
completed and given at the Birmingham 
festivals. Technically, it showed great 
advance over St. Paul in that the forms 
were more free, the chorale virtually 
omitted, with full development of over- 
ture. In the performance were 79 so- 
pranos, 60 altos, 60 tenors and 72 basses. 

The last year of his life, 1847, was 
heavy with the demands of his profes- 
sion. In fact, for about five years pre- 


vious to this time, the strain of his excit- 
ing and exacting life began to tell its 
story. In April, he conducted St. Paul 
in Leipzig and then went to London to 
conduct the revised Elijah. Rehearsals 
went badly. He received much crit- 
icism. But despite the reverses, he gave 
six performances of this oratorio in two 
weeks. Upon his return home in May he 
was weary and ill. 

Then came the news of his sister 
Fanny’s death on May 14, which com- 
pletely prostrated him. During the sum- 
mer he sought relief from his sorrow in 
work. Consequently his Quartet in F 
minor showed a depth of expression, a 
sadness not to be found in his previous 
works of the same class. He tried to 
sketch. He attempted compositions, but 
could not shake off his depression which 
began to center upon the welfare of his 
beloved fatherland. 

Where once he accepted publicity 
and adulation, he now rejected it. He 
recovered briefly and it is reported that 
he looked forward with some eagerness 
to hearing Jenny Lind in his Elijah. 
On Nov. 3, at the age of 36, he had a 
final attack of illness resulting in a 
cerebral hemorrahage and death. 

The funeral dirge was his own “Song 
without Words.” At the funeral, the 
chorale “To Thee, O Lord” and the 
chorus “Happy and Blest” from St. Paul 
were sung. In conclusion, the final 
chorus from Bach’s St. Matthew Pas- 
sion which he so dearly loved was 
heard. 5 

In England, where he was more re- 
vered than anywhere else, the London 
Sacred. Harmonic Society performed his 
Elijah on Nov. 17. The orchestra pit was 
draped with black and the musicians 
and audience were mourning. 

But Mendelssohn’s music lives, and 
Protestants are grateful for it. 
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Young Adults Need Consideration Too 


By ROBERT E. LEE 


There have been church activities for children, young people, mature men 


and women. Now we realize the " 


For A LONG GENERATION we have been 
traveling on two false assumptions—not 
alone in the United Lutheran Church, 
but among Protestants generally! For 
one thing, we have taken for granted 
that you cannot expect much in the way 
of church activity from young adults. 
We had our excuses! Either they are 
too involved in courtship, marriage, and 
rearing their families to be of much 
service to the church, we said. Or, if 
they are unmarried, they represent too 
small a group to knit together into any 
vital fellowship. 

And secondly, we have likewise taken 
for granted that those young adults who 
do keep close to the church can find 
adequate fellowship in our carefully 
segregated men’s and women’s organ- 
izations. Into the already crowded 
schedules of the organizational activ- 
ities of our church we saw no urgency 
to add another organization or program. 


WE HAD AN organization for children 
and young people, another for adult 
men, and another for women. That 
seemed adequate! We were overlook- 
ing several significant facts. First, we 
were forgetting that the average age 
of our leaders in our adult men’s and 
women’s organizations was conserva- 
tively 45-50 years. A promising and 
talented leader of Luther League days 
might languish for 20 years before a 
well-seasoned nominating committee 


Mr. Lee is pastor of St. Luke's Church, Silver 
Spring, Maryland, and a member of the Com- 
mittee on Young Adult Work. 
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young adults" are a special classification 


thought him or her “mature enough” to 
hold office in an official auxiliary of the 
church. 

Secondly, we were ignoring the sound 
psychological and biological fact that 
young married adults would rather go 
to a church meeting together, even at 
the expense of employing a “baby sit- 
ter,” than to be condemned, Quaker 
fashion, always to travel separately and 
unescorted to a “meeting at the church.” 


THERE WERE ISOLATED and notable ex- 
ceptions. There were some congrega- 
tions in our United Lutheran Church 
where flourishing “couples clubs” or 
“young adult clubs” were meeting the 
needs of the “lost generation”—young 
adults from approximately 25-35 years 
of age. But on the whole we were in 
darkness! 

All at once dawn began to break! The 
war helped to bring it about! We were 
suddenly confronted, toward the end of 
the war, with the disarming fact that, in 
the main, our young men in khaki and 
blue who had “roamed the face of the 
earth and touched the heavens,” and 
their wives who had trailed them. from 
military post to military post, wanted to 
be together in church as well as in 
social life. 

In addition to that, they wanted the 
church to help them combat their post- 
war sense of futility with a vital pro- 
gram which would stimulate their 
minds and give them practical guidance 
on problems and subjects which affected 
their everyday living. They were con- 
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cerned about personal moral standards, 
rearing children, housing, patriotism, 
civic life, alcoholism, successful mar- 
riages, communism, democracy, labor 
unions, socialized medicine, leisure time 
activities as well as prayer and personal 
religious faith. 

They had grown up, many of them, 
overnight! The Christian religion, they 
had suddenly discovered, is not some- 
thing apart from everyday life, but 
rather so integral a part of it that there 
is no subject upon which it does not 
have a bearing. 


To SUGGEST a program to meet this 
need for direction and guidance among 
our young adults, the executive board 
of the United Lutheran Church, acting 
under the alert perception of the pres- 
ident of the church, delegated the Lu- 
ther League to appoint a committee on 
young adult work to function in co- 
operation with the executive staff of the 
Luther League of America. 

The committee’s responsibility was to 
suggest a program for young adults 
which would aid individual congrega- 
tions in the task of establishing vital 
young adult groups. 

Bearing in mind that local congrega- 
tions and different sections of the coun- 
try present varying problems with re- 
gard to young adult work, our commit- 
tee set itself to the task of developing 
not another auxiliary organization for 
the church, but a program sufficiently 
concrete and specific to function within 
the framework of the church, and at the 
same time sufficiently broad and flexible 
to be adaptable to peculiar needs in 
local areas and parishes. 


A NAME was chosen to encourage easy 
recognition of young adult groups 
throughout the church—tovaAt, standing 
for League Of Young Adult Lutherans. 
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The Rey. Frank Clutz was commis- 
sioned to prepare a manual on young 
adult work. This was printed early in 
1947. A general mailing to all pastors 
of the church outlined the possibilities 
of young adult work. Pastors were of- 
fered complimentary copies of the Man- 
ual to aid them in developing the pro- 
gram in their congregations. 

Surveys made by the committee in 
1947 revealed an encouraging interest 
in approximately 200 parishes. Later 
the number increased to 465 parishes. 
Along with the publication of the Man- 
ual, monthly topics on important sub- 
jects prepared by carefully selected 
laymen and pastors of the church began 
to appear in the Luther League Review. 
An attractive charter was designed for 
each “chapter” or local parish group 
which desired to indicate its endorse- 
ment of LOYAL, 

Reprints of all topics were made 
available at an inexpensive rate to 
LOYAL chapters. LoyaL was on its way! 
From all sections of the country came 
the evidence that LovaL was meeting an 
urgent and important need. Among the 
first chapters to receive a charter was 
the Knubel Service Group of Our Sav- 
iour’s Atonement Lutheran Church in 


' New York City, named in tribute to the 


first president of the United Lutheran 
Church. 

To extend and promote toyat, the 
ULC Allocation Commission, hard 
pressed by urgent demands in all phases 
of the church’s work in 1948 and 1949, 
conceded the need for such a program 
by allocating funds to carry on the 
LOYAL program. Young adults had a 
place in the church, all their own, at 
last! 

Inquiries for literature and material on LOYAL 
may be sent to: The Committee on Young Adult 
Work, Luther League of America, 1228 Spruce 
Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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No Sensations in The Journal 


By DOROTHY RICKARD 


Miss Edna Bair doesn't allow liquor ads or Sunday sports news 


in her paper, and not many crime stories. But the people buy it 


CHRISTIAN IDEAS sound good in busi- 
ness as well as on Sundays. That’s what 
the only woman editor and publisher of 
a daily newspaper in Pennsylvania, 
Edna F. Bair, believes. And to prove 
the success of that theory her news- 
paper, the Daily Journal, has been pub- 
lished for over 60 years with an almost 
100 per cent coverage of the population 
of Philipsburg, Pennsylvania. 

Her editorial office is not much like a 
Hollywood picture of a newspaper office 
with its know-it-all reporters, hats on 
back of heads, heels on desk, cigarettes 
in mouth. No one on her editorial staff 
drinks or smokes, but this Miss Edna 
attributes to coincidence. 

But it’s no coincidence that beer and 
sliquor advertisements have never ap- 
peared in The Journal. That is a strict 
policy laid down by the newspaper's 
editor. Nor will she allow her paper to 
carry advertisements of Sunday sports 
or other Sunday entertainment. 


NIGHT-CLUB PUBLICITY pictures show- 
ing a prominent person seated to the 
right of a champagne bucket or with a 
bottle on the table are never used by 
this publisher. And her sports reporter 
has strict orders not to describe any 
Sunday baseball or football games for 
the Monday columns of the Journal. 

Of the crime stories sent over the 
wires by its news service, the Journal 
uses few or none. While city news- 
papers the nation over devoted columns 
to covering Black Dahlia murders in 
Los Angeles, the Journal gave its read- 
ers the simple facts and developments 
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in the case in two paragraphs each day. 

Local crime stories are also played 
down. Names of juvenile delinquents 
are never printed. In fact, few court 
cases are reported in the columns of 
this paper. About once every five years 
a case comes up in the county courts of 
such intense local interest that it cannot 
be ignored. In such instances the Jour- 
nal reports it in full. 

A minimum of 10 per cent of the news 
in the paper each week is composed of 
notices or news about Philipsburg’s 12 
churches, their circles and societies. 

“Generally speaking,” Miss Edna 
says, “we've always tried to publish all 
the local news in a manner that is both 
moral and understandable to everyone 
who can read. We try particularly to 
avoid using pictures and advertise- 
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ments, as well as reading matter, which 
might be harmful to our younger read- 
ers.” 

What effect does this Blue Law policy 
have on Miss Edna’s subscription list? 

The Journal does all right. Popula- 
tion of Philipsburg is 3,963. Sworn cir- 
culation of the Journal is 3,775—al- 
though not all local. 

“We believe the credit for this fact 
should be shared between two of the 
Journal’s policies,” the editor says. 
“First there is the tone we always strive 
to attain. Second, we try to put all the 
local news on the front page, even 
though news of national or international 
importance has to be relegated to the 
inside. 

“Most of our subscribers, who are 
interested in the national or interna- 
tional scene also subscribe to one of the 
six metropolitan newspapers which cir- 
culate in Philipsburg,” Miss Edna said. 
Her community is located between 
Pittsburgh and Altoona to the west and 
Harrisburg and Philadelphia to the east. 

“The city papers are more adequately 
equipped with their foreign bureaus, 
wire services and almost unlimited 
newsprint than we are to present de- 
tailed world news. We realize our field 
is local news and we specialize in it,” 
the editor points out. 

How do Philipsburgers feel about the 
Journal? 

Many of them view it as being as 
much theirs as is the town water sup- 
ply. They think nothing of dropping 
into the office to give advice to the ed- 
itor on how to run her business. Fre- 
quently her phone calls are from one 
subscriber or another commending or 
condemning for her stand on the issue 
of the day. 

Financially Philipsburgers back the 
Journal almost to their bottom dollar. 
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A year ago, when the paper converted 
itself into a collection plate and cam- 
paigned for mosquito control through 
spraying, citizens turned in more than 
$2,000. A similar amount was accu- 
mulated during the same year to buy an 
expensive serum for the benefit of two 
children in the local hospital. 

Twelve years ago Miss Edna inherited 
the Daily Journal from her father, W. T. 
Bair. The change in editors made no 
difference in policy. Mr. Bair origin- 
ated the policy of the paper some 60 
years ago. Before becoming the Jour- 
nal’s editor-publisher Miss Edna had 
some 40 years of experience on the pa- 
per, doing everything from setting type 
to wrapping for the mails. However, 
as yet Miss Edna hasn’t taken to the 
typewriter. She prefers to send her 
copy through in a legible longhand. 

Her personal policy follows that of 
her newspaper. For most of her spare 
time is spent either in the church cir- 
cles or the musical groups of the town. 


She combines these two by having been- 


a member of her church choir “over 45 
years.” She has also held the post of 
pianist in the Sunday school’s primary 
department for more than 40 years. 

As her final “do unto others” policy, 
Miss Edna was able to keep her news- 
paper among the handful of Pennsyl- 
vania sheets charging two cents an issue 
until October 1946 when the cost of 
publishing rose so sharply that the pa- 
per was forced to join the ranks of the 
24 newspapers—out of the 131 in the 
Commonwealth—currently charging 
three cents. 

“We don’t aspire toward making a 
fortune out of publishing the Journal 
Miss Edna says. “We would rather have 
everyone in our vicinity able to buy our 
paper at half the price than half the 
people buy it at twice the price.” 
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Skeldon Gets a School 


By RAGHOONANDAN NERY 


Lutherans have opened a new high school in British Guiana. Here is a 


description of what the school means to the families in its neighborhood 


Iv IS WELL KNOWN among congrega- 
tions of the United Lutheran Church 
that one of our main concerns at the 
present time is to build and support a 
high school at Skeldon on the Coren- 
tyne coast of British Guiana. But I 
doubt very much whether all of us are 
familiar with the unusual history of 
this school during the four short years 
of its existence. Most people don’t know 
what it means to the intellectual and 
spiritual lives of the people of the Skel- 
don district and to the Lutheran Church 
in British Guiana. Perhaps I can throw 
light on these aspects of the school and 
thus increase our knowledge of a need- 
ful and worthwhile cause. 

The “Skeldon Project” is still a child 
in its early infancy. It needs support, 
care, and all the tender iove of a mother 


‘to make it grow up. Whether it will 


become a midget or a giant will depend 
largely upon the amount of care and 
support it now receives from its par- 
ents and foster-parents. 


As IT Grows there is every possibility 
that it will be able, to an ever-increasing 
extent, to support itself and be of moral 
and material help to similar ventures 
elsewhere. It may grow into a source 
of inspiration, an example, and a monu- 
ment to the humanitarianism, love, and 
sacrifice which result from the faith of 
a universal brotherhood taught us by 
our Lord. 


ees 
Mr. Nery is a student at Muhlenberg College. 
He will return to British Guiana after graduation 
to help his people. 
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Building and administering the pro- 
posed Skeldon school will mean more 
than merely making provisions for the 
secondary education of thousands who 
otherwise may never sit in the class= 
room of a high school. It will mean 
much more than providing an incentive 
to a higher education. 

It is true that its mere presence in the 
Skeldon district will inspire not only 
the boys and girls to finish the primary 
schools so as to be able to enter high 
school, but also parents to whom the 
education of their children will become 
a matter of great concern. 

Not many years ago—and even today 
to a decreasing extent—illiterate par- 
ents scorned the idea of sending their 
sons and daughters to school. They con- 
sidered it to be a much more profitable 
investment to have them work for low 
wages in the sugar-cane fields. And 
why not? There were worms to be 
picked off the young cane plants and 
grass to be cut for the mules. 

The poor parent could see no such 
material and immediate gains to be re- 
ceived from the education offered at 
the primary schools of the district, for 
there never used to be any other type 
of formal education available at Skel- 
don previous to the opening of the 
Skeldon high school in January 1945. Of 
course, there were a few parents who 
possessed the unusual intelligence to 
visualize the value of a proper educa- 
tion, and fewer who could afford to send 
their boys to study in a high school at 
a distance from their home. 
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SINCE THE opening of the Skeldon high 
school, conditions have been changing 
fast. Parents are forced to change their 
views about the value of a decent edu- 
cation. Many, though poor, can now af- 
ford for their children the luxury of a 
secondary education. On the younger 
generation the effects are revolutionary. 
They cannot help but become curious 
about this new kind of school where 
students wear neckties, pretty clothes, 
shoes, and often ride on bicycles. The 
more fortunate ones hear strange tales 
of the whip hardly ever being used, of 
a new kind of games and songs, and of 
term-end parties loaded with ice cream, 
sandwiches, and other dainties. 

Some even hear of the juniors and 
seniors traveling to the cities each De- 
cember to take their Cambridge ex- 
aminations and also to have a good 
time, while the more serious ones hear 
of such things as algebra, geometry, 
and Latin. 

And thus it is that the ambition of 
many a youngster is fired with an un- 
heard-of zeal to become a clerk, a 
teacher, a catechist, or even a physician, 
minister, or lawyer. Because of the 
mere presence and functioning of this 
high school, great vistas are opened to 
the young inquirer. Horizons broaden 
and life takes on a new significance. 


Dur TO THE DIRECT influence of the 
four-year-old Skeldon high school, the 
proportion of students in the upper di- 
visions of the primary schools in the 
district has increased markedly. Par- 
ents have become genuinely interested 
in the education of their children. Many 
young men who had entirely given up 
the idea of a higher education have 
either enrolled as regular students or 
have become interested in evening 
classes. 

Already, graduates of Skeldon high 
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school have taken positions of respon- 
sibility in their communities, many as 
teachers in primary and _ secondary 
schools in various parts of the country. 
One is now a medical student in Eng- 
land, another is studying law, while a 
third is a pre-medical student in a Lu- 
theran college in the United States. 


Nort onty 1s the Skeldon high school 
a victory for the intellect in the Upper 
Corentyne district. It is also a moral 
and spiritual victory for Christ. Espe- 
cially, it is a victory for the Lutheran 
Church in British Guiana and, in- 
directly, for the United Lutheran 
Church. 

In many ways, Skeldon high school 
is not different from high schools any- 
where else, but in certain other respects 
it is unique. Listen, for instance, to a 
brief account of the school’s history and 
of its effect in a short time on the moral 
and spiritual lives of the people in the 
area, 


IT WAS BEGUN in January 1945 on the 
first floor of the private home of a Skel- 
don merchant in the midst of a tirade 
of criticism, condemnation, scoffing, and 
slandering. What could be worse in a 
predominantly Hindu community than 
to be accused of attempting to make 
Christians out of the sons and daugh- 
ters of parents to whom Christianity 
was a symbol of hypocrisy and cruelty, 
and to whom Christians were beef- and 
pork-eaters? 

What could hurt more than to be de- 
nounced for attempting to lead the chil- 
dren away from the faith of their fath- 
ers? What could be judged more hypo- 
critical and what could cause more 
resentment than to attempt these things 
under the cloak and promise of a sec- 
ondary education? Yet, these were only 
some of the accusations hurled at the 
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new-born Skeldon high school four 
years ago. 

Not everyone was hostile. A hand- 
ful of sympathizers under the efficient 
direction of the Rev. Patrick A. Magalee 
proved to all that the main object was 
to educate and uplift anyone who would 
come, irrespective of his or her creed, 
which would not be tampered with in 
the educational program of the school. 

The enrollment, as I remember, was 
less than 10. Today the enrollment has 
climbed to the vicinity of 200. The 
teaching staff has been increased by the 
recent addition of two men who re- 
ceived their college training in the 
United States. In this respect, at least, 
the school can compare with the best 
in other parts of the country. The list 
of successful graduations, and other 
achievements, is already one of which 
every Lutheran in British Guiana and 
here in the United States, and of which 
the ULC Board of Foreign Missions 
may be justifiably proud. 

Oppositions, libels, and antagonisms 
which raged at the opening of Skeldon 
high school have now completely van- 
ished. In four years, the school has 
proved itself to be an indispensable part 
of the entire district and has formed 
strong bonds of friendship. The rela- 
tionship is one of love and devotion 
born out of experience and gratitude. 
Skeldon high school is becoming a 
highly respected institution and a part 
of the very thinking processes of the 
people of the Upper Corentyne district. 


_Their destinies seem to be held together 
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by a common bond. 

Out of gratitude to the school, not a 
few of the very people who scoffed four 
years ago, are now looking up to the 
One out of whose love and mercy this 
school really came. Slowly but surely 
they are beginning to see with a new 
vision. They are beginning to see that 
not only Skeldon high, but also thou- 
sands of similar schools and institutions 
of love and merecy—such as hospitals 
and homes for the poor and aged—are 
the direct results of the love and faith 
taught by Him who died on Calvary 
for the redemption of man. To them, 
Christianity is no more a religion of 
hypocrisy and cruelty, but an ever- 
living source of mercy, peace, and love. 

Some close their eyes to these things. 
To others the realization is an ex- 
tremely slow process. But, it is also 
very true that these revelations brighten 
up the dark recesses of many a heart, 
and bring the light of His grace into 
the faces of those who had looked darkly 
upon the ways of Christians. 

Will it be too much for us to hope 
that Skeldon high school may prove to 
be the John the Baptist of the Upper 
Corentyne District, preparing many 
hearts for the Lord’s entrance?—that by 
its means, thousands now groping in 
darkness, may sooner or later be able 
to receive the greatest gift of all—Him 
who is the Light of the world? Let us 
all hope and pray and do our share for 
the realization of this part of God’s 
eternal program. The Skeldon high 
school needs your help. 


In meeting men, in many places, I have found that the happiest 
people are those who do most for others; and most miserable are those 


who do the least. 
May II, 1949 


Booxer T. WASHINGTON 
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Old People Need a Place to Live 


By M. O. EDWARDS 


One man found a way to solve the problem of living 


quarters for a half-dozen elderly persons, including himself 


I LEANED MORE HEAVILY on the handle 
of the lawn-mower and stopped for a 
rest. Heart-beats sounded loudly in my 
ears. The dull thud-thud of rushing 
blood pounded out its grim warning. I 
suppose the realization had come to me 
gradually. But now at last, I faced it. 
I was 68 and I was old! 

Too old to push a heavy lawn-mower 
and too old for the active outdoor sports 
I had always revelled in. I sat in the 
cool shade of the maple tree I had 
planted when the children were small, 
and contemplated my home. 

It was an attractive rambling brick 
structure, full of happy memories of a 
rich, satisfying life. Yet it was too large 
for a retired widower whose children 
had homes of their own and who was 
trying to live on a pension. 

I relaxed in the long deck chair and 
looked objectively at my life and my 
problems. I had four children. Each 
had urged me, separately and col- 
lectively, to sell my home and live with 
them. 


I SMILED AT MY memories of my 
daughters who would never be anything 
to me but my two little girls playing 
house. My sons had fine wives and I 
felt a warm feeling of being sincerely 
wanted. But I had seen that plan tried 
too often by my friends in like circum- 
stances to think that I could make a go 
of it any better than they. 

The average home isn’t built for the 
privacy of an older generation. I loved 
my grandchildren, but I was honest 
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enough to admit that young Bill’s cor- 
net practicing would annoy me. My 
fondness for an unconventional ram- 
bling garden would clash with my 
daughter’s delight in neat perfection 
and well-tended flower beds. 

“No,” I thought grimly, “my ways are 
not theirs and I’ve no right to intrude 
into the homes of others with my pe- 
culiarities and possible illnesses.” 

Sickness and the attending infirmities 
of old age had so far passed me by but 
why should I assume that that would 
always be the case? I was no different 
from other men. That loud thumping 
in my ears warned me that my heart 
was demanding a well-earned rest. 


I HAD SOMETIMES laughingly suggested 
that when the time came and I no longer 
felt capable of running my household, 
I would live in a “home.” So the next 
day was not spent in gardening as usual. 
I visited three local “homes for the 
aged” and received a rude shock. These 
establishments were not designed for 
the man with a moderate income. Real 
wealth was required, and while I did 
not doubt that the care and attention 
I would receive for my money would 
be equivalent to that obtained in a fine 
hotel, that type was beyond my modest 
means. 

My lunch did not taste quite as good 
to me that day. I fancied myself as a 
chef but the food seemed to stick in 
my throat. I was now face to face with 
the overshadowing problem of being 
physically unable to maintain my home 
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and without funds to change my way 
of life. 

I wandered disconsolately about the 
garden, too dejected to do any con- 
structive thinking. But gradually as I 
viewed the wonders of the flowers, per- 
fect in every detail, the birds circling 
and winging about their nests, all part 
of the divine plan, I knew that my only 
hope of finding a solution lay with God. 


I tHouGHT of the teachings of Jesus 
which urged man not to put such store 
in worldly goods since the heavenly 
Father cares for those who believe in 
him and who try to do his work. 

My troubled thoughts gradually 
calmed and took the form of a silent 
prayer. Frantic misgivings dropped 
away from me and I sat quietly with an 
open mind, receptive for the word of 
God. — 

And he did not disappoint me. Call 
it an idea or an inspiration or what you 
will, but the problem which I and 
countless others were facing, suddenly 
resolved itself. 

Why not interest half a dozen older 
men in similar circumstances to form a 


‘club? Headquarters here in this house, 


of course, and with combined resources, 
it would be possible to hire a competent 
couple as cook and handyman. 

I could not remember when I had felt 
such enthusiasm for a plan. I had two 
friends whom I approached that very 


_ afternoon. We all felt 10 years younger 


as we worked out details and figured 
expenses. 

Then we inserted an advertisement in 
the paper and went over the answers 
carefully. There were six bedrooms to 
be occupied, which meant three more 
applicants could be considered. We 
chose with an eye to similar education, 
like interests and hobbies, and average 
age. Finally we agreed on three others 


from the applicants we interviewed 
and then we combined our ideas as to 
how “Hosspy Haven” should be admin- 
istered. 


A VIGOROUS MIDDLE-AGED couple were 
employed to attend to the buying of 
food, cooking, and general managing of 
the house. They expressed pleasure at 
their accommodation, which was the 
large den on the ground floor converted 
into a bedroom and private sitting- 
room. 

Our rules were few and were de- 
signed for the common good. Each had 
his own room in which he could keep 
treasured possessions and furnish to 
suit himself with familiar pieces if he so 
desired. We were personally respon- 
sible for the everyday tidying and up- 
keep of our rooms. A light pleasant 
task which helped us feel useful and 
part of the general scheme. 

The grounds had always been my 
pride and joy. Frankly, I found it hard 
to accept new ideas and to permit others 
to plant vegetables and flowers. But the 
feeling of co-operation was strong and 
I overcame my natural habits of years’ 
standing. One of our number was an 
excellent woodworker. He fashioned 
pleasant lounge chairs and benches for 
reading under the shade trees. The bird 
houses and bath were attractive and it 
was a real pleasure to watch the birds 
splashing and drinking on a hot dusty 
afternoon. 


AS YOU MIGHT JuDGE from the name 
of our establishment, we put a great 
deal of emphasis on hobbies and the 
basement was outfitted accordingly. Old 
age had diminished our speed, it is true, 
but it sharpened our ability to see a 
thing through, regardless of the time it 
took. A delicate little Napoleonic coach 
which I had first begun to fashion years 
before, once more saw the light of day. 
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I no longer resented the hours of minute 
care it required to shape one wheel. I 
was happy in accomplishment and free 
at last from continual rush, that curse 
of youth and middle-age. 

We had our stamp collector, our taxi- 
dermist, our woodworkers and our 
journalist. It was refreshing to relax 
and chat with a man whose past experi- 
ences were new to the rest of us, rather 
than indulging in the cheerless habit 
of thinking in retrospect. 

Health to date has not been a serious 
problem, but we are prepared for this 
type of emergency. We have agreed on 
one doctor to take care of our collective 
needs and he drops in whenever pos- 
sible to visit. When one of our number 
has a cold or some minor disturbance, 
the rest of us co-operate by carrying 
trays, tidying his room, visiting with 
him and seeing to his needs. 

If the illness is of a more serious na- 
ture, we have a reliable nurse we em- 
ploy. Of course, if hospitalization is 
recommended, off we go to the hos- 
pital. The money for these expenses so 
far has come out of a fund which we 
established as soon as we organized. We 
each pay five dollars a month into it and 
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are well pleased at the way our bank 
account is growing. It gives us such a 
secure feeling to know that the money is 
there in case of emergency and the fear 
of being unable to provide for illness 
has been routed. 


OPERATING COSTS are just a fraction of 
what they would be if we were living 
separately. Heat, water, light and tele- 
phone are where we feel we are saving 
the most pension dollars. This leaves us 
with a small surplus to provide some of 
the luxuries we keenly enjoy and need, 
such as supplies for our hobbies and 
outside entertainment. 

For of course we live the perfectly 
normal life of anyone free to come and 
go. We visit with relatives, entertain 
our friends, see the latest plays and 
enjoy a dinner in some quiet restaurant 
for a change. 

But it is always. good to get home 
again, to know that we are “all for one 
and one for all,” involved in the never- 
ending struggle the older man must 
make to grow old gracefully, happy and 
secure, feeling that he is self sufficient 
and not a burden to those he loves 
most. , 


“Por Tuts mn For Me” 

A Frew Sunpays aco, the day after the broadcast “One Great Hour,” 
I was checking to see that everything was in readiness when a few 
of the junior choir members who were ready to sing at Matins burst 
into the room. Sylvia, a girl of 12, came hurrying over to me with her 
hand extended, clutching something tightly. 

“Here, Miss Weber,” she said, “will you put this in the offering 
for me? I heard the broadcast last night and I want to help, too!” 
And as she opened her hand there lay 15 pennies, some nickels and 
dimes—50 cents that she must have been saving for something else. 
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Personal Problem Clinic 


Move? 


I am a schoolteacher and have taught 
for the past several years in my home 
town. I can live at home—the expenses 
are not too high. I enjoy my work here and 
my salary is good. I feel, however, that it 
would do me good to get into new sur- 
roundings and meet new people. I am in 
the early twenties. My father is dead. 
Mother says it’s for me to decide. Living 
costs will be higher if I take a job else- 
where. Mother will miss me, but she has 
other children living here. 

My boy friend and I met while we were 
in college. He wanted me to teach near 
him for the past year so that we could see 
more of one another. I think a lot of him 
—we have many interests in common. 


It is generally a broadening experi- 
ence to get into different surroundings, 


meet new people, and get acquainted | 


with other problems. Living in the same 
community and household as in child- 
hood may tend to make one rather pro- 
vincial. If you are eager to get away 
from irritating conditions, you will ac- 
complish it by moving, but you may 
soon find yourself facing others. It is 
often difficult to determine where the 
greater advantages lie. 

You are looking forward to marriage 
—probably are engaged. If you are go- 
ing to be married rather soon, your ex- 
perience in another community will be 
short, probably too short to justify the 
move. And you have had some experi- 
ence of living away from home while at 
college, though that is very different 
from being on one’s own in a typical 
community. 

It seems to me that the fact and the 
time of a coming wedding are the big 
items to consider. Apart from the ro- 
mantic angle, the issue is somewhat of 
a toss-up. What bearing will your lo- 
cation have on your romantic affairs? 
That seems to be the determining fac- 
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tor, since youll be working for some 
time wherever you choose to live. 

You know all the items which are in- 
volved in the case. Weigh all the ad- 
vantages against the disadvantages, as 
Benjamin Franklin used to do. Talk 
them over with your boy friend and 
with your mother. Then make your 
own decision. When the choice has once 
been made, work hard to prove it was a 
wise choice. 


Cremation 


Please tell what the church’s stand is on 
the question of cremation. 


The Protestant churches have taken 
no stand. Neither the Federal Council 
of Churches nor the United Lutheran 
Church has taken any action in regard 
to cremation. It is purely a matter for 
an individual or his family to determine. 

In the official services of the church it 
is assumed that burial will be made in 
the earth. Some Scripture passages and 
some hymns imply interment in the 
ground, It is possible, however, that 
with the increase in the practice of cre- 
mation it may become desirable for the 
church to offer counsel to its people in 
regard to this question. Just what dif- 
ference it makes whether a body is 
cremated or buried in the earth is not 
apparent. The question isn’t important. 

The Roman Catholic church, however, 
takes a strong stand against cremating 
a body. Anyone who requests his body 
to be cremated, or provides for it in a 
will, is denied Christian burial. Crema- 
tion is forbidden by canon law. The 
reason given for this stand is that the 
practice of burning bodies was orig- 
inated and promoted by persons who 
did not believe in the resurrection—a 
strange bit of rationalization. 

—EARL. S. RUDISILL 
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WHEN THE FAMILY WORSHIPS TOGETHER 


A Guide for a half-hour of home devotion 


SEEING EYES 


GorDON WALKED quietly into the 
church. He was carrying a basket of 
flowers. Mother had told him to place 
the flowers near the organ so that the 
women, coming to arrange the flowers, 
would find them there. 

But someone was playing the organ. 
Gordon stopped to listen. Then he 
walked down the aisle. He decided to 
put the basket on the floor in front of 
the first pew and go out without inter- 
rupting the musician. He turned to go, 
but something he saw made him stand 
stock still in surprise. 

There was a dog in church! A big 
German shepherd dog. He was lying 
quietly beside the organ as if he be- 
longed there. He pricked up his ears as 
Gordon looked at him, then relaxed as 
if to say, “That’s all right, boy. I be- 
long here.” 

Gordon looked up to the girl playing 
the organ, thinking she might stop play- 
ing long enough to explain what the dog 
was doing in church, But the girl played 
on, her eyes looking right past Gordon. 
She didn’t seem to know that he was 
there, so Gordon went quietly out of 
the church. 


As HE CAME down the church steps he 
met the pastor, who stopped to talk 
to him. 

“There’s a dog in the church!” Gor- 
don burst out. 

“A dog?” 

“Yes, a big German shepherd dog. 
He is lying right beside the organ while 
a girl is playing.” 

“Oh. That girl is Miss Allerton, who 
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is giving the organ recital tonight. And 
the dog belongs there, for Miss Allerton 
is blind and needs the dog to be eyes 
for her. He has been trained to lead her 
through traffic or anywhere she wants 
to go.” 

“A Seeing Eye dog,” Gordon nodded 
for he had heard about them. “But how 
does Miss Allerton play that wonderful 
music if she can’t see?” 

“It is hard for us to understand, isn’t 
it? She memorizes great quantities of 
music after hearing it played.” 

“She has a different kind of seeing, 
doesn’t she?” 

“Yes. Even though no doctor has 
been able to cure her eyes, she has an 
exciting, worthwhile life.” 


WE reap the story of a blind man who 
received his sight from Jesus in Mark 
8: 22-25. 


We sinc a hymn: Jesus, the very 
thought of Thee (Common Service 
Book, 353). 


Jesus! the very thought of Thee 
With sweetness fills the breast; 

But sweeter far Thy face to see, 
And in Thy presence rest. 


Nor voice can sing, nor heart can frame, 
Nor can the memory find 

A sweeter sound than Thy blest Name, 
O Saviour of mankind! 


WE pray together: Dear Lord Jesus, 
we thank you for the many blind people 
who have received their sight. And we 
thank you, too, that there are ways of 
seeing even though eyes are blind. 
Amen. 
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KNOW THE BIBLE . . . EXPLANATION OF THE EPISTLE TO THE ROMANS 


THE HYMN TO HOPE 
By JOHN SCHMIDT 


Verses for study this week are Romans 8:14-25 


THE ABIDING GIFTS of the Holy Spirit 
are “faith, hope, love, these three” 
(I Cor. 13:13). How appropriate then 
that the New Testament should contain 
a tribute to each: a hymn to love (I Cor. 
13), a hymn to faith (Hebrews 11), and 
a hymn to hope (this passage of Ro- 
mans). 

All believers are among the “many 
who are led by the Spirit of God.” They 
need therefore not despair because they 
see sin within themselves. Rather are 
they to hope because they see the Spirit 
in them. 

To have the Spirit means to be “sons 
of God.” Paul does not refer to some 
supposed natural and universal “father- 
hood of God.” In common with the en- 
tire New Testament (compare the im- 
plication of Matthew 5:45, for example) 


the says that only the reborn are entitled 


to this name. Jesus alone is God’s Son 
in an absolute sense. But it is through 
him that others may become sons. That 
the term is significant from still another 
point of view is apparent from a reading 
of Galatians 4:1-7, where “sons” are 
contrasted with “young children.” 

Paul’s thought takes a forward step: 
all those described in the preceding 
verses are “sons of God” and must live 
lives appropriate to those having this 
dignity. For to be a son, truly, is to 
think the father’s thoughts, to will his 
will. 


THE APOSTLE HAD FELT uncomfortable 
when earlier (6:16-23) he had called 
Christians “slaves of God.” The phrase 
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was not so much untrue as inadequate. 
Perhaps that explains why he should 
now contrast the spirit of sons with that 
of slaves. If they were slaves, then fear 
would be appropriate and natural. But 
they are sons, sons by adoption indeed, 
but yet sons. 

Sons they truly were, sons in heart 
as well as status. Even their language 
revealed it: “Abba, father.” The two 
words, one Aramaic and the other 
Greek, mean the same, although the 
former is more intimate, more the fam- 
ily name, like our “Daddy.” The tone 
of the passage seems to exclude the 
thought that the Greek is added to in- 
terpret the first. It reminds us that the 
Jews were then speaking two languages 
and that our Lord had himself used this 
very phrase (Mark 14:36). Evidently 
it had persisted within the church 
(compare Galatians 4:6), like similar 
expressions have continued to our own 
day (“Amen,” “Hosanna” and “Halle- 
lujah” from Hebrew and “Kyrie Elei- 
son” from the Greek). 


CHRISTIAN EXPERIENCE, while not a 
proof, does give support to the convic- 
tion that we are sons. The Spirit of God 
so testifies to our spirits. (In Greek the 
neuter “it” can properly be used for the 
masculine “he,” but in English it is an 
error to refer to the Holy Spirit as “it,” 
even though the King James Version 
does.) 

Adopted sons are really sons, and 
therefore heirs. Jesus had spoken of 
himself as the heir (Matthew 21:38), so 
Paul builds on this. Now we have but a 
first installment; full possession of God’s 
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gifts must await eternity. Then we who 
are sons will be “heirs of God and joint- 
heirs with Christ.” 

But again Paul insists that identifica- 
tion with Christ must be complete. If 
we would share his glory, we must 
first share his suffering. He takes it for 
granted that this is true of all Chris- 
tians. The Passion is not merely the 
ground of faith, but the very nature of 
the Christian’s life. 

These afflictions are not unique for 
the believer, for they are shared by the 
whole creation. “I count up, strike a 
balance”—which is not dubious hesita- 
tion but firm assurance—the future 
glory is much more significant than any 
present pain (see also II Cor. 4:17). The 
glory that shall transfigure us when 
Christ returns far transcends present 
suffering. 

But more than this, present suffer- 
ing points beyond itself to a future 
glory. That is the meaning of the uni- 
versal moan of suffering. The whole 
creation groans (v. 22), the Christian 
groans (v. 23) and even the Spirit 
groans (v. 26). Certainly God hears 


and will answer. Of that there can be 


no doubt. 


NaTURE SHARES the curse of man’s 
fall, but it will share also the blessings 
of his redemption. That is why the 
voiceless creation “stretches out its neck 
eagerly,” like a racer striving for vic- 
tory. It “waits” with strained attention 
for the time when, like a butterfly leav- 
ing its cocoon, the believer shall stand 
in the full glory of God’s purpose. Un- 
til then, not only the soil, but the whole 
of nature stands under the curse (Gen- 
esis 3:17) of frustration and futility. 
Its existence is stained with the dark, 
bloody law of struggle and death. 

All this is not the result of God’s 
creative act, nor of nature’s faulty 
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choice. Man’s sin was the occasion of it 
all. It is a terrible association, yet a 
hopeful one. When the curse is finally 
removed, when the redemptive process 
shall have reached its goal, the whole 
creation “shall be delivered.” The law 
of fang and claw, of decay and death 
does not reflect God’s ultimate will. For 
it is his fixed purpose that the world 
shall match the new nature of redeemed 
man. 


THE CREATION IN ALL its parts suffers 
in hope of the joy that will be. Its suf- 
fering is therefore purposeful pain 
(“travail”). Yet pain, as a contrast be- 
tween what is and what ought to be, 
truly exists in the world, and (now Paul 
is ready to return to his starting point) 
in the Christian. We have tasted with 
joy the “first fruits” of God’s harvest. 
We rejoice in his gifts of grace and in 
the dignity of sons. But we suffer the 
tragedy of incompleteness, of incon- 
gruity. We are saints while remaining 
sinners; we are sons, while continuing 
to be rebels. 

Hope always implies that there is 
more in store than what has already 
been received (v. 24). Such hope is an 
essential part of the Christian life. We 
do not yet possess the fulness of what 
God offers in the Gospel, yet this hope 
is as sure as the love of God that has 
reconciled us to himself in Christ and 
has given us the spirit of adoption. 
Christian hope is not wishful thinking. 

That is why we can be patient. Is 
there an echo of verse 18 in this re- 
minder that courage and endurance un- 
der persecution are part of Christianity? 
Patience and hope belong together. In 
fact, Paul’s great trinity of gifts, “faith, 
hope, love,” is modified later to become 
“faith, love, patience” (I Timothy 6:11, 
compare Titus 2:2). Hope in an evil 
world like this must be patient. 
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How Not to be Ordinary 


How to Think Creatively. By Eliot D. Hutchin- 
son. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 237 pages. $2.75. 

Dr. Hutchinson has analyzed the crea- 
tive experiences of many people, and in 
this volume seeks to describe the process 
of creative thought with particular em- 
phasis on education, aesthetics, religion 
and research. Since the intricate mental 
and nervous process is still beyond com- 
plete understanding, any explanation of 
creative process can be only approximate. 

Nevertheless he presents sufficient un- 
derstanding of the process so that anyone 
who is willing to give it an honest trial may 
apply it to his own development. In- 
creased personal achievement may thus 
be the lot of more people. 

He gives a large place to insight. Such 
creative insight involves four stages: prep- 
aration, frustration, insight, and verifica- 
tion. These he analyzes at length. 

The uncreative person repeats mistakes 
and relates few experiences to the next. 
The creative person learns from mistakes 
and translates them into tested progres- 
sion. All creative work is born of struggle. 
Thus while one creates something, he be- 
comes something as well. 

Many fail in the period of frustration. 
Response to baffling situations affects fu- 
ture personality development. Here the 
author gives some clearer understanding 
of certain neuroses or possible psychoses. 
It is this stage of frustration which the 
“mystics” describe as the “dark night of 
the soul.” Success comes from proper 
management of the tensions developed in 
this period of frustration. 

At the moment of insight there is usually 
emotional ‘release and consciousness that 
the idea is realized. In this stage folk have 
often thought the genius to be eccentric, 
but it is a normal development of the 
creative process. Arts and sciences cannot 
be separated because each contains a meas- 
ure of insight. 
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- No creative thought is complete until it 
passes through the stage of verification, 
for here is the practical side of such effort. 
The critical attitude places the content of 
insight alongside the objective factors. The 
danger here is that a too critical attitude 
takes the life from the creative process. 

In a final chapter the author shows how 
to put creative insight to work. In the re- 
ligious realm he does not consider belief 
a static thing. Rather, he would want be- 
lief to grow as man grows in his relation 
to God. He feels that religious leaders 
should be given time and opportunity for 
creative thought and research, and that 
this will show in increased value of their 
ministry. 

Careful study and practice of what is 
presented in this volume will lift life above 
the ordinary plane of living. The findings 
presented will not be easy to follow, but the 
effort expended will pay dividends in the 
joy of achievement. W. R. Siecart 

Reading, Pa. 


Complex Problem 


Last Chance. Edited by Clara Urquhart. 
Beacon Press: 182 pages. $2.50. 

What do world leaders think we should 
do to make use of what may well be the 
last chance of our present world to avoid 
destruction and achieve justice and lasting 
peace? This book presents answers to this 
question. 

Twenty-six leaders of 14 nations were 
selected. Politicians, economists, and so- 
ciologists, specialists on key matters, were 
considered but were rejected as being un- 
able to present deeply objective and eth- 
ical analyses. Instead, great philosophers, 
writers, and scientists were chosen who 
were considered also great men, “remain- 
ing miraculously sane and whole in a dis- 
jointed world.” 

Brief general statements or answers to 
11 key questions on. world problems are 
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presented by leaders such as Kagawa, Mac- 
Leish, Santayana, Lin Yutang, Pearl Buck, 
Emil Brunner, Trygve Lie, Communist 
sympathizer J. B. S. Haldane, and an Eng- 
lish bishop, an Indian educator, an Indone- 
sian surgeon-diplomat and a South Afri- 
can senator. 

The 11 questions seem on the whole 
well-chosen and comprehensive; they 
range from a query on the United States 
and Soviet Russia, through others on eco- 
nomics, democracy, and overpopulation to 
one on spiritual regeneration. 

Comments by so wide a variety of lead- 
ers provide much valuable food for 
thought. However, the total effect seems 
as often to confuse (perhaps because of 
the brevity and large number of the state- 
ments) as to clarify as the editor intended, 
and as often to discourage the reader with 
the vast complexity of the problem as to 
encourage him to faith and action, the 
major stated purpose of the book. 

Oneonta, N. Y. Herman KErrer 


The Best of Bishop Brent 


Things That Matter. By Charles H. Brent. 
Harper. 132 pages. $1.50. 

For the annual volume known in the 
Episcopal Church as “The Presiding Bish- 
op’s Book for Lent,” a collection of the 
writings of Bishop Brent was made by 
Frederick W. Kates. There is an extended 
biographical note about this greatly be- 
loved churchman who died in 1929, fol- 
lowed by a number of his papers setting 
forth the ultimate certainties of his faith, 
and then a miscellaneous collection of his 
prayers and meditations. 


The Bible and Biology 

Modern Science and Christian Faith. Van 
Kampen Press. 289 pages. $3. 

Fundamentalists have come quite a dis- 
tance in their efforts to reconcile a literal 
interpretation of the whole Bible with con- 
clusions of science. This book by 12 in- 
dividuals who have scientific training drops 
the former notion that the world was cre- 
ated in the year 4004 B.c at 9 a.m. of Oct. 
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21. It makes room in the chronology of 
Genesis for a good many eons of geological 
time. But of course it combats with de- 
tailed argument any evolution of the 
species through natural selection. 


Daily Devotions for Youngsters 

Thoughts of God for Boys and Girls. Edited 
by Edith Frances Welker and Aimee Angus 
Barber. Harper. 369 pages. $2. 

From a quarterly booklet of devotions 
for youth, published over a 10-year period 
by the Connecticut Council of Churches, 
these clearly written and helpful medita- 
tions have been collected. They are use- 
ful for children about eight to 12 years old. 
Stories of spiritual or ethical pertinence 
are grouped according to the months of the 
year. Bible references and prayers are in- 
cluded. A good many black-and-white 
photographs and drawings are used. 


Lincoln and the Bible. By Clarence E. Macart- 
ney. Abingdon-Cokesbury. 96 pages. $1.25. 

This brief essay is a well-written study 
of Lincoln’s thorough knowledge of the 
Bible and of his indebtedness to it. He 
quoted the Bible scores of times in his 
speeches and also in letters and conversa- 
tion. Dr. Macartney explores the character 
and extent of Lincoln’s Christian faith, 


Poland Struggles Forward. By William Cary. 
Greenburg. 192 pages. $3. 

This is the optimistic side of the story, 
without any undercurrent of skepticism 
about the political development of Poland. 
Mr. Cary describes the hopeful Polish peo- 
ple and their steady progress toward the 
abundant life. He spent several months 
in Poland in 1947, traveling free lance. His 
book is of value as a corrective to the scare 
stories from eastern Europe which monop- 
olize newspaper columns, 


Rival Temples. By C. A. Wendell. Augustana. 
133 pages. $1.50. 
The Rev. Dr. Gordon is able to overcome 


the evil influence of saloon-keeper Pedro 


Carbonario in the little village of Pine 
Valley. Even Pedro is converted before 
the end of this brief and uplifting tale. 
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Brillinger reads "The Lutheran” 

A man who has read practically every 
word in Tue Lurueran for 25 years is def- 
initely a hero. Mr. Luther Brillinger might 
not have been such a faithful reader if he 
had not become a linotype operator in the 
printing department of the United Lu- 
theran Publication House in 1924. 

For a quarter-century Mr. Brillinger’s 
chief assignment has been to put THE Lu- 
THERAN in type. His job is to see to it that 
by noon each Monday all copy going into 
the current issue is in type. 

Sometimes when important news is com- 
ing in right up till press-time, that’s a 
tough job. His quick fingers and long ex- 
perience have equipped him for miracles 
of speed when the occasion requires. He 
is one of the most skilled linotypists in the 
Philadelphia area. 

Dr. George W. Sandt was editor-in-chief 


of THE LuTHERAN when Mr. Brillinger took 
his place at the keyboard of a ULPH lino- 
type. He served through the entire editor- 
ship of Dr. Nathan R. Melhorn, and seems 
likely to outlast the present editor. 

Like a good many others of the 215 em- 
ployees of the United Lutheran Publication 
House, he is actively a member of the Lu- 
theran Church (Church of the Advocate, 
Philadelphia). He was born in York, Penn- 
sylvania, worked in York, Baltimore, and 
on the old Philadelphia Public Ledger pre- 
vious to 1924. And he still has a few years 
to go before he will be 50. 

Twenty-five years of service recehtly 
completed by Mr. Brillinger is by no means 
the only long-distance record in the ULPH. 
Men and women in the printing and busi- 
ness departments have been unusually 
loyal. A few have service records of close 
to 40 years. 


LuTHER BRILLINGER 


Every word every week 
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CAMPUS 


a Np Serta 3 e 
"WHEN | WAS DEAN AT WAGNER...” 
. . . President Langsam, 


Pre-College Day 

May 14 will mark Open 
Campus for students and 
faculty of Wagner College. 
For that’s when the Staten 
Island institution will en- 
tertain prospective students 
with visits to laboratory 
and art demonstrations, 
lunch in the dining hall, en- 
tertainment by various col- 
lege organizations, general 
fellowship. 

When Wagner College 
alumni living in and around 
Rochester, N. Y., organized 
in March, old-timers were 
quick to point out how ap- 
propriate the action and 
locale were. 

Wagner was established 
in Rochester in 1883, it was 
recalled, and the president 
of the newly organized 
chapter was the Rev. Fred- 
erick W. Grunst (719), pas- 
tor of Zion Church—‘“the 
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Dean Emeritus Ludwig 


mother-church of Wagner 
College.” 

Speakers were Wagner 
President Walter C. Lang- 
sam, Dr. William Ludwig, 
dean emeritus now living 
in Rochester, and Alumni 
Secretary Alfred J. Krah- 
mer. At one point, Drs. 
Langsam and Ludwig (see 
cut) enjoyed comparing 
notes on the “old” and 
“new” Wagner. 


Gettysburg Choir Tour 


Having just completed a 
12-concert tour of New 
York and Pennsylvania, 
Gettysburg College’s 53- 
voice choir under the di- 
rection of Prof. Parker 
Wagnild has completed five 
more major appearances 
before commencement 
sends many of its members 
home for the summer. 

Beginning at State Col- 


lege on April 1, the choir 
appeared in churches in 
Bloomsburg, Lewistown, 
Sunbury, Clearfield, War- 
ren, Rochester, Syracuse, 
Schenectady, Poughkeep- 
sie, Pearl River and Read- 
ing before returning to the 
campus on April 11. 

The climax of the season 
will be a year-end concert 
in the Eddie Plank Gymna- 
sium at 8.30 p.m. on June 5. 

Earlier the choir had ap- 
peared in Sunday concerts 
in Chambersburg, Mont 
Alto, Red Lion, Glen Rock, 
Lancaster, Lititz, Waynes- 
boro, Harrisburg, Carlisle, 
York, Pa., Frederick, Balti- 
more and Hagerstown, Md. 


Willison Resigns 

President Nils Willison, 
head of the Lutheran Col- 
lege and Seminary in Sas- 
katoon, Sask., Canada, has 
resigned, effective Aug. 31. 


PRESIDENT WILLISON 
. stepping down 
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A graduate of the college 
in 1914, he served as prin- 
cipal of the Waterloo Col- 
lege school from 1918 until 
1924, then registrar until 
1928, when he became pas- 
tor in Hamilton. In 1936, he 
was called to his present 
post. 

During the two World 
Wars, he served on war 
service groups, has been a 
delegate to eight ULCA 
conventions,a Canadian 
delegate to the Lutheran 
World Conventions of 1929 
and 1947, and for 17 years 
edited the Canada Lu- 
theran. He contributed to 
Epistle Messages and The 
Day’s Worship, and in 1947 
published a volume of 
poetry Muskoka Echoes. 

He holds five degrees: 
B.A., B.D., S.T.M., Litt.D., 
and D.D. His successor has 
not been named. 


Hamma Commencement 
Hamma Divinity School 


-of Wittenberg College will 


hold its 104th commence- 
ment at Fourth Church, 
Springfield, Sunday eve- 
ning, May 15. Thirteen men 
are expected to get degrees. 

Dr. George W. Miley, Co- 
lumbus, president of the 
Synod of Ohio, will be the 
speaker. Dr. E. E. Flack, 
dean of the seminary, will 
present the men for the de- 
grees which will be con- 
ferred by President Rees 
Edgar Tulloss. 

A refectory, reopened at 
Hamma Divinity School 
this year for the first time 
since prewar days, has pro- 
vided social outlets for the 
Hamma seminarians. , 
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Briefly Speaking 


A Cleveland publishing house spared no expense 
to promote publication of their new special-edition 
Bible. A huge, expensive prospectus was mailed to 
potential customers who read from rich parchment 
of the forthcoming book. The new Bible, advised 
the publisher in the brochure, “will be fittingly dec- 
orated with headings to the fifty-six books .. .” 
Neatly stamped out was the erroneous word, just as 
neatly inserted, the correct “sixty-six.” 


On the sloping campus of Gettysburg Seminary, 
a huge sign announces in foot-high gilt letters to 
Lincoln Highway motorists—"“Lutheran Theological 
Seminary." Last month, four letters disappeared. 


It now reads “Lutheran Logical Seminary.” 


Nebraska Luther Leaguers have a new missionary 
objective—buying bicycles for German youth. Each 
will cost $50; synodical leaders hope contributions 
from the local leagues will enable many of the two- 
wheelers to arrive in Europe later this year. 


Members of First Church, South Sioux City, 
Nebr., recently voted $1,000 toward Pastor J. E. 
Messer's new automobile. Remembering the color 
of the old one plus the pastor's well-known favorite 
tie color, members figured the new car would be 
red, were surprised when it arrived last month— 
bright Bermuda green. “It was Mrs. Messer's turn 
to choose the color," the pastor explained. 


An Arizona miss liked a picture on a recent 
weekly church bulletin issued by the United Lu- 
theran Publication House in Philadelphia. Not 
knowing that the small line of type found on the 
back of each bulletin meant Lithographed in USA 
by Muhlenberg Press, she addressed her letter for 
more information to Muhlenberg Press, Litho, U.S. 
Uncle Sam’s PO boys delivered it prompily. 


Young people of Immanuel Church, Meriden, 
Conn., will have better educational opportunities 
in the future, thanks to the congregation now raising 
an endowment fund, interest of which is to be used 
to further the education of deserving younger mem- 
bers of the church. Frederick Rettenmeyer, chair- 
man, and Pastor George Hagedorn are directing 
the campaign. 


NEWS IN THE CHURCHES 


CONNECTICUT 
Churches Not Affected by Recession 


Tue New ENGLAND AREA was among the 
first to feel the current wave of recession. 
In every community there are reports of 
extensive unemployment—a term unheard 
of during the past decade. Indications 
point to improvement in the near future. 

Despite unexpected “layoffs” of members, 
church activity is being maintained at a 
high level. Several congregations are en- 
gaged in widespread programs of renova- 
tion and rebuilding; others are going ahead 
with building plans. 

IMMANUEL CHURCH, Naugatuck, reports 
many improvements—a new roof, redeco- 
ration of sanctuary and interior, and re- 
finishing the exterior. A contract has also 
been granted for enlarging the church hall 
and providing kitchen equipment. A $10,000 
campaign to finance the improvements has 
been undertaken. On May 2 the delegates 
to the New England Conference sessions 
saw these improvements. 

Co-operative effort among the congre- 
gations of the National Lutheran Council 
is being developed. On March 4 an All- 
Lutheran Resettlement committee met at 
Hartford under leadership of Hans P. 
Treuenfels, a member of Grace Church, Lu- 


theran Resettlement Co-ordinator for Con- 
necticut, for the purpose of developing 
plans to bring displaced persons into this 
area. Dr, Clarence A. Krumbholz spoke. 
Representatives of all Lutheran bodies, in- 
cluding the Missouri Synod, attended. 


It is hoped that each congregation will 
sponsor at least one displaced family. Grace 
Church, Stratford, the Rev. Arthur Seyda 
pastor, is one of the first. Other congrega- 
tions are making strenuous efforts to find 
necessary job and housing assurances. 


Grace Cuurcu, Hartford; First Church, 
Waterbury; and St. Paul’s Church, Bridge- 
port, are among congregations waiting for 
a decline in the high cost of construction 
before they begin work on new projects 
for which plans have already been com- 
pleted. Cost of these will exceed $500,000. 

FURTHER EVIDENCE of Lutheran co-opera- 
tion was the recent planning meeting at 
Worcester, Mass., on Feb. 24 to consider 
the NLC program of Evangelism. The Rev. 
Milton Gustafson, Home Missions superin- 
tendent of the New England Conference of 
the Augustana Synod, is to serve as district 
chairman. It is planned to hold pastors’ 
seminars early in September, to conduct 
the Evangelism campaign Oct. 17-Nov. 4. 

AFTER A LAPSE of several years the Con- 
necticut Pastoral Conference has been re- 


Efforts of President Arthur Herbert 
(standing), of the Lutheran Memo- 
rial Hospital Association of Newark, 
N. J., to have a U.S. postage stamp 
issued in memory of Nurse Clara 
Maas, received impetus at the re- 
cent New York Stamp Jamboree. 
Nurse Maas, a graduate of the hos- 
pital, died a martyr to science in 
1895 after volunteering in yellow 
fever work of Drs. Reed, Findlay 
and Gorgas 
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Dr. A. M. Knudsen, Board of Amer- 
ican Missions secretary, speaks at 
Trinity Church's cornerstone laying 
in Jackson, Miss., last month. Pas- 
tor H. Brent Schaeffer (left) an- 
nounced 225 persons contributed 
$85,060 to new building. Completion 
is scheduled by fall 


vived. Results of the first meeting called 
by Conference President Schilke were so 
pleasing that plans were made for regular 
monthly gatherings. 

The Lutheran World Action appeal is off 
to a good start. Many congregations report 
excellent returns from the “One Great Hour” 
appeal. In 1948 the New England Confer- 
ence raised 99.6 per cent of -its LWA quota. 

THE Rev. JOHN ScHULTZE, pastor of Zion 
Church, Bristol, has accepted a call to Islip 
Terrace, Long Island, and planned to begin 
his work there May 1. A farewell reception 
was tendered him and his family by the 
pastors of the conference on April 10. 

CONRAD R. REISCH 


FLORIDA 


Peninsula Lutherans Are Building 


Many Forma Synop congregations are 
in various stages of building or expanding. 

JACKSONVILLE Lutherans have been most 
interested in completion and dedication of 
the new St. Mark’s Church, as well as the 
cornerstone laying for the new St. John’s. 

In mip-Fesruary, the Rev. Raymond D. 
Wood, of Ascension Church, Savannah, Ga., 
preached the dedicatory sermon at St. 
Mark’s, while Pastor George F. Hart con- 
ducted the service of dedication. During 
the afternoon, members of St. John’s and 
Trinity congregations joined those of St. 
Mark’s in a special service. President 
James C. Kinard, of Newberry College, 
was a dedication week speaker. 

On Marcs 6 the cornerstone of St. John’s 
Church was laid by Pastor C. F. H. Krueger. 
A member of the congregation, Albert L. 
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Smith, is the architect for the structure 
which calls for solid brick wails with stone 
trim, steel and wood roof construction. St. 
John’s is one of the oldest Lutheran 
churches in the state, organized in 1877. 
Dr. Krueger, the eighth pastor, came to the 
parish in 1928. 

AutHoucH still a mission, members of 
Trinity Church are building their new 
church without any outside help. Pastor 
W. J. Moretz reports greatly increased 
church attendances. From 51 baptized 
members on Jan. 1, 1948, the group has 
grown to 225 worshipers. 

Dr. A. M. Knupsen, Board of American 
Missions’ Secretary of English Missions, 
visited Florida and planned with the 
synod’s Missions Committee to call pastors 
to organize churches in two Miami areas. 

First United Church, West Palm Beach, 
the Rev. William Long Dowler pastor, re- 
ports that the new pipe organ and Fraass 
memorial hall and patio have greatly in- 
creased the efficiency of the church property. 
Plans are already under way for the enter- 
tainment by the congregation of the 2Ist 
annual convention of the Florida Synod and 
the synodical Missionary Society June 13-I5. 

Trinity CuHurcH, Jacksonville, partic- 
ipated in the recent Evangelism Visitation 
program under the direction of Secretary 
Francis A. Shearer. Pastor W. E. Pugh re- 
ports accessions during the Lenten and 
Easter season by letters of transfer, re- 
newal and confirmation, totaling 35. 

Grace Cuurcu, Lakeland, Dr. A. J. Holl 
pastor, has increased the membership of 
the church council from nine to 12. 
Twenty-one members are serving in the 
work of Visitation Evangelism, meeting 
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each week to report and receive additional 
names for the prospect list. 

THe EvANGELISM CommiTree of Trinity 
Church, St. Petersburg, has recently visited 
250 families who are either unchurched or 
whose Lutheran membership is elsewhere. 
Pastor Henry V. Kahlenberg is preparing 
a class for membership, using the textbook, 
Fundamentals of Our Faith. 

Sr. Paui’s CHurcH, Tampa, recently 
bought a parsonage for Pastor Royall A. 
Yount at a cost of $10,500. Plans for a new 
church have been approved. The congre- 
gation hopes to start construction this sum- 
mer. Visitors and Tourists Sunday was ob- 
served recently with a picnic lunch fol- 
lowing the service. More than 300 visitors 
have registered since October. <A per- 
manent Evangelism Visitation program has 
been inaugurated. Ten new members have 
been received as a result. 

WILLIAM E. PUGH 


NEBRASKA 
Statistician Indicates Growth 


NEBRASKA SyNop Statistician R. V. Davis 
reports steady growth among congregations 
during the past year. His figures include: 


Baptized 32,897 Gain: 751 

Confirmed 22,599 Gain: 291 

Communing 14,673 Gain: 776 
APPORTIONMENT 

Benevolence .............00 $ 85,136.90 
Gain: $27,456.72 

Total Benevolence .......... $146,349.90 
Gain: $7,631.72 

Total Expenditure .......... $612,225.90 


Gain: $132,693.72 


TurovucH the activities of The Guild, so- 
ciety for the women of Emmanuel Church, 
Hampton, a wine-colored velvet choir 
screen was made to replace the old one, 
and plans have been made for a series of 
family nights for the year. 

Part oF a $15,000 bequest to Zion Church, 
Benedict, made by Misses Lou and Emma 
Troutman, has been used to purchase an 
electric organ, dedicated March 13. 


The young people's Luther League at 
Salem Church, Fremont, has set up a book- 
store in the church basement. Intermediates 
from the congregations of the Nebraska 
Synod met here May |. The Boys’ Work 
committee sponsored the showing of the 
famous film on the life of Christ, "King of 
Kings" for Holy Week. 


AN ELECTRIC ORGAN was dedicated Feb. 20 
at Grace Church, Hooper, and the ded- 
icatory concert was held that evening. 

Pastor James C. Suter, Victoria, B. C., 
has been called to Trinity, Stamford. 


William A. Heuer, Omaha, life-long ac- 
tive member of the Lutheran Church and a 
member of St. Luke's, died March 16. He 
was an active layman, served as treasurer 
of the Nebraska State Brotherhood, was a 
member of the executive committee of the 
Nebraska Synod, served on the Midland Col- 
lege board of trustees and also on its execu- 
tive committee. 


THE MEN of St. Paul’s, Falls City, believe 
that one sure way to create respect and 
love for a church is to keep it attractive. 
They took time off during the week re- 
cently to paint the upstairs room. 

Fes. 27 was a big day for Christ Church, 
Davenport. The church was filled at the 


St. Peter's parsonage, Salisbury, 
N. C., dedicated last month by 
North Carolina Synod President Em- 
eritus J. L. Morgan. The Rev. Paul 
L. Morgan is pastor 
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Members of Good Shepherd Church, 
St. Louis Park, Minn., on Organiza- 
tion Day with Speaker Paul H. Roth 
(center left) and Seminarian Judd 
Lundquist, who becomes pastor fol- 
lowing graduation from Northwest- 
ern Seminary this month 


forenoon services when a $5,200 pipe or- 
gan and chimes were dedicated. They were 
the gift of Mrs. Nettie Hoover in memory 
of her husband. Participating were the 
Rev. T. J. C. Schuldt, president of the 
Nebraska Synod; Prof. Oscar Lyders, of 
Midland College; Mrs. John S. Anderson, 
of Fremont; and former president of synod 
and former pastor of the congregation, the 
Rev. J. C. Hershey, of Falls City. 
LuTHERAN Wortp RELIEF will receive a 
shipment of lost and found items from Our 
Redeemer Church, Omaha. 
PAUL WIEGMAN 


NEW JERSEY 
$230,000 Church Building by 1954 


Campen—St. Andrew’s-by-the-Sea, At- 
lantic City, will expand its services to the 
heart of the leading seashore resort by con- 
struction of a $230,000 edifice within the 
next five years. The new red-orange brick 
structure with grey stone outline of con- 
temporary design will seat 550 worshipers. 
The site will be the same Michigan and 
Pacific Avenue corner where St. Andrew’s 
has been located since 1893. 

During the sixtieth anniversary celebra- 
tion in March, Pastor Richard Garnet an- 
nounced that approximately $45,000 is in 
the building fund account. Members of 
the congregation and the thousands of vis- 
itors to the convention city plan to raise 
the additional amount within a few years. 

President Emil E. Fischer of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania challenged the 
entire church to get behind St. Andrew’s 
in its huge effort that delay may not be too 
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long before Lutheranism has a representa- 
tive and adequate worship center at this 
famous resort. 

THE DIvIsIoN of the Lakewood-Beach- 
wood parish is further indication of the 
growth of the Lutheran Church in New 
Jersey. This development has been due to 
the untiring service rendered the Beach- 
wood congregation by the Rev. Paul L. 
Rowoldt who has been pastor of both con- 
gregations for eight years. 

Construction of a new entrance to St. 
Luke's Church, West Collingswood, as a 
memorial to the men and women who served 
in the recent war, is part of the three-fold 
program to be completed by 1951. Pastor 
Wilbur Laudenslager has reported that ap- 
proximately $8,000 is needed to complete 
the memorial. 

Curistus CHurcH, Camden, recently com- 
pleted a $3,300 renovation project. 

ONE HUNDRED YEARS of service to the state 
capital city has been the record of Trinity 
Church. A century celebration was held 
during the month of January. This is the 
largest Lutheran church in the southern 
part of the state. 

Two decades of faithful service to the 
members of Advent Church, Trenton, is the 
achievement of Pastor and Mrs. R. F. Krauch. 
During their years at Advent many fine im- 
provements were made, a large number of 
members were added. 

FOURTEEN THOUSAND dollars in the build- 
ing fund for a new church was the main 
reason for rejoicing on the 25th anniversary 
of Redeemer Church, Vineland. Dr. Fischer 
of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and 
the Rev. Floyd P. Milleman of the confer- 
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ence were the principal speakers. 

Tue Rev. Cuares F. Rincx, Jr., has been 
installed as pastor of the Williamstown- 
Folsom Parish by New Jersey Conference 
President Floyd P. Milleman. 

THe New Jersey Conference of the Min- 


MESSIAH “THE FRIENDLY CHURCH” 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


DR. ROSS H. STOVER 
Pastor 
SUNDAYS 
11 A. M. ae Worship 
at 16th and Jefferson 

30 P. M. Evening Service 

at Broad and Boulevard 
7:30 P. M. Thursday at Broad 

and Boulevard 


A Hearty Welcome 
Awaits You 


When visiting in the Shenandoah Valley, stop at 


ST. MARK’S 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 
CAMPBELL AVE. and THIRD ST. 
ROANOKE, VA. 

On Highway No. 11 
Walking Distance of All Hotels 
SERVICES 11 A.M. and 8 P.M. 
Rev. J. E. Stockman, Pastor 


Emanuel’s Spire Points You to the Skies 
rg _ In Philadelphia attend 
| EMANUEL LUTHERAN 


4th & Carpenter Sts. 
Dr. Henry Hodel, Pastor 


Services 
10 A. M., German 
11 A. M., English 
12 Noon, Sunday School 
& Bible Class 


Emanuel—God With Us 
Comeand Bring a Friend 


MESSIAH 
LUTHERAN CHURCH 


Sixth & Forster Sts. 
Harrisburg, Pa. 
William VanHorn Davies, Pastor 


Services 11 A. M. & 7:30 P. M. 
Sunday School 9:45 A. M. 


When in Harrisburg come to Messiah 
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isterium held the spring meeting in Christ 
Church, Camden, May 2-3. 

MemoriaL cirrs to Emanuel Church, 
Friesburg, have helped to make the church 
one of the most liturgical rural Lutheran 
churches in the state: candlesticks in mem- 
ory of the late Rev. and Mrs. W. A. Trostle, 
altar vases, an organ lamp and light above 
the altar. 

RALPH |. SHOCKEY 


NEW YORK 
Lutheran Heads Utica Clerics 


SyracusE—Pastor Edmund A. Bosch, 
Zion Church, Utica, has been elected pres- 
ident of the Utica Council of Churches. 
Pastor Bosch served five years as an army 
chaplain attaining the rank of lieutenant 
colonel and is vice president of the Central 
Conference. 

Tue New York State Council of Churches 
has selected Dr. Christian P. Jensen, pastor 
of Zion Church, Syracuse, chairman of the 
convocation committee. This convocation 
will attract 600 pastors to hear outstanding 
leaders of the country, and will be held in 
Syracuse Jan. 30, 31 and Feb. 1, 1950. 


On March 20 members of Atonement 
Church, Syracuse, burned their first mort- 
gage of $48,000. Dr. Frederick R. Knubel, 
president of the United Synod of New York, 
preached the sermon. 


Tue Rev. ARTHUR W. HERGENHAN was in- 
stalled as pastor of St. Paul’s Church, 
Oswego, Feb. 27, by Central Conference 
President John H. Sardeson. Also par- 
ticipating were Pastors Alfred J. Schroder, 
Christ Church, Rochester, and Alfred L. 
Beck, Reformation Church, Rochester. 

A wire recorder has been given to Zion 
Church, Syracuse, by Allen Ritz in memory of 
his mother. It will be used to bring services 
to the shut-in and also will aid in chorus 
and group rehearsal study. 

UNDER THE AUSPICES of the Syracuse Lu- 
theran Society, 165 people attended the 
pre-Lenten Institute at First Church, Syra- 
cuse. Later last month the society gath- 
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ered 350 people in a pre-confirmation rally 
at First Church. The service was arranged 
by officers of the Syracuse Pastoral Asso- 
ciation, Pastors Joslyn, Stracker, Dietrich 
and Prigge. The Rev. Alfred L. Beck 
preached the sermon to 112 confirmands. 
For some months the men of Mt. Tabor 
Church, Syracuse, along with Pastor Don- 
ald Prigge, have been working like beavers 
to redecorate and renovate the sanctuary 
and the Sunday school rooms. 
CHRISTIAN P. JENSEN 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Estate Benefits Southern Church 


UNDER THE WILL of the late Mrs. J. S. 
Efrid, of Albemarle, who died Feb. 6, sev- 
eral institutions of tthe church are named 
as beneficiaries in a trust fund which was 
established prior to the death by her hus- 
band, J. S. Efrid. 

Total assets of the fund amount to 
$105,435. The largest share, approximating 
$35,000, goes to the North Carolina Synod 
to be used in the erection of a J. S. Efrid 
memorial building at the Lutheridge As- 
sembly Ground. 

Lenoir Rhyne College, Salem Children’s 
Home, the Lowman Home, and First 
Church, Albemarle, are also included in 
the bequest, the latter to be used in ap- 
propriations to Home and Foreign Missions. 

The Rey. J. Lewis Thornburg, newly elected 
executive director of Lutheridge, returned 
recently from a trip to the eastern United 
States visiting camps and assembly ground 
properties, and conferring with members 
and staff of the Parish and Church School 
Board. Purpose was to obtain ideas which 
may be incorporated into master plans be- 
ing developed in the Lutheridge project. 

Tue Rev. A. W. Lipparp resigned as pas- 
tor of Calvary Church, Morganton, March 
13, to become chaplain of the State Hos- 
pital, Morganton. Pastor Lippard thus be- 
comes the first full-time chaplain of any 
mental institution in the state. Synod took 
action some years ago advocating such a 
move by the Board of Controls. “The work 
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is not altogether new to me,” says Pastor 
Lippard, “since I have conducted services 
one or more times a month during the six 
years I have been pastor in Morganton.” 
June 1 of this year Pastor Lippard will 
have completed 20 years in the ministry. 


In DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
“ At the heart of the City” 
Worship in the Beautiful, Friendly 


CHRIST LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3rd and West Philadelphia 


Sunday Worship 10:45 A.M. 


Rev. Richard A. Miller—Pastor 


When in SAN FRANCISCO 
VISIT HISTORIC 


ST. MARK’S LUTHERAN CHURCH 


“Founded 1849” 
1135 O’FARRELL STREET 


CHURCH SCHOOL—9:45 A. M. 
CHIEF SERVICE—11:00 A.M. 
YOUTH VESPER—7:00 P.M. 


J. George Dorn, D.D., Pastor 
Albert J. Shandrick, Curate 


IN SEATTLE 
A FRIENDLY WELCOME AWAITS YOU 
at 


Central Lutheran Church 


Eleventh Avenue at East Olive Street 
(Near Downtown) 


H. STANLEY HOLMAN, Pastor 


CHURCH SCHOOL 9:45 A.M 
DIVINE SERVICE 11:00 A.M. 


THE FIRST ENGLISH LUTHERAN CHURCH 


3119 W. Sixth St., Los Angeles 5, California 
ALBERT B. SCHWERTZ, D.D., Pastor 
Morning Worship, 11:00 O’clock 


After completing his work in Lenoir Rhyne 
College and the Southern Seminary, he 
served pastorates in Hendersonville, 
Maiden, and Morganton. During his pas- 
torate in Morganton he has added 114 


GREETING CARD SALESPEOPLE 


Sell our beautiful line of Everyday Cards 
(with or without Scripture verse), Gift Wrap- 
pings and Stationery. Write for full particu- 


“Get Started Offer." 
Colonial Printing Co. 
324 Maple Avenue Haddonfield, N. J. 


gif ROBES 


tee interest in summer services 
with new light weight choir robes 
cream or colors. Prompt de- 
liveries. Write for catalogue 
with material samples. C18 
(choir robes), J18 (junior 
choir)andP18 (pulpitrobes). 


COLLEGIATE CAP & GOWN CO. 


CHICAGO NEW YORK 
117 N. Wacker 366 Fifth Ave. 


CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 
1000 N. Market 


MENEELY 
BELL CO. 


22 RIVER ST., 
TROY, N. Y. 


=| BELLS 


jars and our 


1000 Rooms — 1000 Baths 


$3°° to s6°° 


J Art» $5.50 to $8.50 Double 


5 Minutes to Times Square 


A Few Minutes from Anywhere 
Write for Maps and Booklet 


Prince George 


th § 
Hotel tides A 


Charles F. Rogers, Jr. ~ Munager 


members to the church roll, and has been 
actively engaged in Boy Scout work, serv- 
ing for two years as vice president of the 
Piedmont Council from Burke County. 

Goop Horr Cuurcu has been relocated on 
U.S. Highway 70, entering Hickory from 
the east. A $50,000 Gothic brick veneer 
building has just been completed seating 
400. A Sunday school department is lo- 
cated in the basement. The formal open- 
ing service was held Palm Sunday, at 
which time an electric organ was ded- 
icated, the gift of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Eckard. 


Stewardship committee chairman E. L. 
Misenheimer reports that at the end of the 
first quarter of 1949, 116 per cent of the 
amount due on apportionment is now in the 
hands of the synodttal treasurer. 


INSTALLATIONS: The Rev. C. P. Fisher, 
Jr., St. James’ Church, Rockwell, March 13; 
the Rev. R. B. Sigmon, Liberty Parish, 
March 27. 

The following seniors of the Southern 
Seminary have accepted calls, to become 
effective following their graduation: C. S. 
King, Grace Church, Salisbury; Don 
Michael, Zion Church, Hickory; W. Baxter 
Weant, Union Church, Salisbury; William 
E. Hall, St. Andrew’s Church, Andrews. 

CALLS EFFECTIVE: The Rev. J. White 
Iddings, St. Mark’s, Asheville, to First 
Church, Albemarle, May 10; the Rev. C. 
Lee Shipton, Alamance, to St. John’s 
Church, Concord, June 1; the Rev. F. L. 
Conrad, Jr., St. Timothy, Hickory, to Holy 
Comforter Church, Belmont, July 1. 

CHARLES A. PHILLIPS 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Latvian DPs Arrive in Sunbury 


Wittramsport—First DP family to come 
to Susquehanna Conference territory 
through the efforts of a Lutheran congre- 
gation, arrived in Sunbury, March 10. Dr. 
Carl Honeycutt, pastor of Zion Church 
which gave the assurances making .the ar- 
rival of this family possible, welcomed the 
group of five and sheltered them in his 
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parsonage until their apartment was ready. 
The family is from Latvia, and includes 
Mr. and Mrs. Rusins Jansons, their two 
daughters, Ligita, seven, and Solvita, five, 
and Mrs. Veronica Spileergs, mother of 
Mrs. Jansons. Mr. Jansons had been an 
economist before the war, and Mrs. Spi- 
leergs had been a pharmacist. The latter’s 
husband died in a DP camp in 1946. 


The people of Zion Church and of Sun- 
bury have given these DPs a cordial wel- 
come. Said Mrs. Jansons, "I don't know why 
the people here are so good to me.” Pastor 
Honeycutt writes, “After having had these 
Latvians in our home, | am convinced that, 
as desperate as their need is of us, our need 
of them is just as acute. Our all too often 
easy-going and satisfied Protestantism in 
America needs the spiritual blood transfu- 
sion which our DP friends can give." 


Another DP family accompanied the 
Jansons to their conference territory, al- 
though they did not come under the aus- 
pices of a congregation. The second fam- 
ily, relatives of Prof. Waldemar Zagars, 
Susquehanna University, came under his 
sponsorship and are residing with him in 
Selinsgrove. 

ANNUAL MEETING of the Lewistown Dis- 
trict of the conference was held in Im- 
manuel Church, Thompsontown, on April 
25. Principal speaker was the Rev. Benja- 
min Lotz, of the Bible department, Susque- 
hanna University. 

Sr. Joun’s Cuurcu, near Montgomery, 
recently secured gowns for the choir. Mrs- 
stan CHuRCH, near Muncy, dedicated new 
brass altarware, together with lectern, pul- 
pit, and altar paraments, on March 13. 

Dr. Dwight F. Putman, president of the 
Central Pennsylvania Synod, and. Dr. G. H. 
Bechtold, executive secretary of the Min- 
isterium of Pennsylvania's Board of Inner 
Missions, were the principal speakers at the 
week of services held in St. John's Church, 
near McClure, at the conclusion of a series 
of improvements. 

Contracts have been signed by officials 
of Christ Church, Lewisburg, for improve- 
ments which will cost almost $10,000. 
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St. Joun’s CuurcH, Lewistown, was host 
to the Gettysburg College choir on April 3; 
Immanuel Church, Thompsontown, enter- 
tained the Girls’ Choir from the Laurelton 
State Village on April 10; and the Port 


Pocono Crest Camps 


CHICKAGAMI for BOYS 
NAWAKWA for GIRLS 
24th Season. 2000-Acre Estate. Pri- 


vate Lake. Balanced program of 
sports and creative activity. Ex- 
perienced Counselors. Physician. 
Lutheran Services. 4 Weeks $130— 
8 Weeks $250. N. Y. Office, Room 
1274, 11 West 42nd St. LO. 5-1550. 


CALL ON WICKS... 
for the finest in REAL pipe 
organ performance! Regardless 
of size, every WICKS ORGAN 
és unsurpassed. 


ORGANS 


HIGHLAND Dept. 
ILLINOTS w 


What Shall I Do? 


Young people ask — Who can advise? 


The answer is based on serious study of 
the things that undergird life. 


Marion (ollege 


Concentrates training in the first two 
years of college. 


Gives fundamental ‘courses with Chris- 
tian interpretation. 
Provides opportunities for natural re- 
ligious growth. 
Special courses for unusual talents. 


“The only junior college in the United 
Lutheran Church” 


For information write— 
The Rev. Henry E. Horn, President 
Box K, Marion, Virginia 


ONO CREST 


7% POCONO PINES, PA. 
> Picturesque 2000-Acre Resort. 3 
ze hours from N. Y. 3 Modern Hotels 
Excellent meals. Club House, Casino, 
Private Lake, Beach, Tennis, Riding, 
Golf, Movies, Social Activities. Lu- 
coer Services. Greyhound or Martz 
Bus direct. Excellent R-R. Service. 
N. ¥. Office, 11 W. 42nd St. (Room 
5-1550. 


$38 to $70. 
1274) LO 


ST. PAUL’S 


LUTHERAN CHURCH 
DENVER, COLO. 
E. W. Harner, D.D., Pastor 
*SUNDAY SERVICE, 11:00 A.M. 
16th AVENUE at Grant Street 
One block north of the State Capitol 


WESTERN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY 


Offers a Standard Three-Year 
seminary course under an ex- 


perienced faculty. 
For information address: 
Thomas D. Rinde, Dean 
Fremont, Nebraska 


Dz qyiRD 
pag sre’ 


This is the story of an 
alcoholic — brief, tragic, completely 
true—a challenge to humanity and an 
appeal from a defeated soul. 


“Tragic . . . powerful.”—Dr. Clar- 
ence E. Macartney. 


“A moving, stirring, heartbreaking 


classic. . . . I’ve read nothing more 
powerful in years.’—-Dr. Norman 
Vincent Peale. 


$1 at your bookstore 
ABINGDON-COKESBURY 


Royal Church sponsored a concert by the 
Gettysburg Seminary choir on March 15. 
Wuen Sr. Paut’s Cuurcu, Nook, and the 
Port Royal congregation received offer- 
ings for Lutheran World Action on March 

27, both exceeded their 1949 quotas. 
ROBERT R. CLARK 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
$220,000 Church for West Columbia 


“RED LETTER” day was marked by Mt. 
Tabor Church, West Columbia, on April 3, 
with the formal opening of the new plant. 
The new church and educational building 
were begun in December 1947. A brick 
structure in Colonial architecture, the nave 
will seat approximately 500. Participating 
in the opening services were Dr. Karl W. 
Kinard, president of the synod, the Rev. 
J. A. Keisler, Jr., the Rev. J. B. Cassell, 
of Roanoke, Va., former pastor, and Dr. 
W. H. Greever, former ULCA secretary. 

The property, building, and equipment 
are valued at $220,000. Construction cost 
was $180,000. Architect Jesse B. Wessinger 
is a member of the congregation. 

The first service in the new St. Andrew's 
Church, near Columbia, was held in March. 
This attractive brick-veneer structure is lo- 
cated on the highway in a fast growing res- 
idential section. Pastor John W. Mangum 
received a group of 42 new members. 


Pastors or the Southern Conference held 
an annual Lenten retreat in March in St. 
Luke’s Church, Summerville. Meditations 
were given by the Rev. F. W. Brandt and 
the Rev. L. A. Wertz. General discussion 
followed. The sermon was delivered by the 
Rev. Henry S. Wingard. 

Pastors or the Western Conference held 
a retreat in Providence Church, Lexington. 
The Rev. John W. Mangum preached. 

Mr. Tazor Cuurcu, West Columbia, used 
Sunday evening services during Lent for 
an educational program, Representatives 
of synod, the seminary, Newberry College, 
the Lowman Home, and the Children’s 
Home were heard. 

THE syNODICAL Board of Social Missions 
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organized recently with the Rev. Alton C. 
Clark, of Anderson, as president, succeed- 
ing the Rev. George E. Meetze. Other new 
members are the Rev. M. L. Kester, Walter- 
boro; the Rev. John W. Mangum, Colum- 
bia; George D. Caughman, Columbia. 

Pastors who recently moved into new 
parsonages built by their congregations are 
Fred E. Dufford, Advent Church, Navy 
Yard, Charleston, and Raymond R. Ells- 
worth, Faith Church, Batesburg. 

WITH THE RECEPTION of a group of mem- 
bers on March 6, Holy Trinity Church, 
Anderson, has doubled its membership 
in two years. Pastor is the Rev. Alton C. 
Clark. 

Upon recommendation of members of the 
congregation to the church council, the 
Church of the Redeemer, Newberry, the 
Rey. Paul E. Monroe pastor, has voted to 
support the Rey. Harold Deal, missionary 
to Japan, through the ULCA Board of For- 
eign Missions. 

An Interdenominational Youth Rally was 
held in Redeemer Church, Newberry, 
March 27, sponsored by the Intermediate 
League. The gathering included youth from 
all young people’s organizations of the area. 

WYNNE C. BOLIEK 


DECEASED 


Mrs. W. J. D. Scherer 

Mrs. Mary Arnold Bigham Scherer, 
widow of the late Pastor W. J. D. Scherer, 
died in Troy, N. Y., March 28. 

Born in Green Mount, Pa., she was grad- 
uated from Wilson College in 1890, and 
was married to Pastor Scherer in 1891. 
With him, she lived in Fairfield, Pa.; Fries- 
burg, N. J.; Woodstock, Va.; and Burkitts- 
ville, Md., where her husband died in 1910. 

Surviving are three daughters, Miss M. 
Elizabeth Scherer, Troy, N. Y.; Miss Mar- 
garet R. Scherer and Mrs. H. W. Detrich, 
Washington, D. C.; a sister, Mrs. H. Clar- 
ence Gordon, of Waynesboro, Pa.; three 
grandchildren and one great-grandchild. 

The funeral service was conducted March 
30 in Troy by the Rev. S. Edward Young. 
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CHANGES OF PASTORATE 


CENTRAL PENNSYLVANIA SYNOD 
DIFFENDERFER, JAMES B. From Bethany 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. To Trinity Church, 
Darby, Pa. 206 S. Fifth St. 


WEDDINGS - PORTRAIT - COMMERCIAL 
Photography 


Fred W. Rochelle 


1547 E. PASTORIOUS STREET 


Philadelphia 38, Penna. 
Livingston 9-3324 Livingston 9-4825 


LLOYD A. POTTEIGER 


PAINTER and INTERIOR FINISHER 
222 S. Carol Boulevard 
Highland Park Upper Darby, Pa. 
Sunset 3224 
Estimates and color schemes 
submitted on request. 


A VACATION 
PARADISE 
for GIRLS 


at Paradise Falls 


e@ Amid the cool pines near 
beautiful Paradise Falls. 
For Juniors - Seniors, 6-16- 


JULY 2 to AUGUST 27 
Write Today for Catalog 


PARADISE GIRLS CAMP 


FALLS 
PARADISE FALLS, MONROE COUNTY, PA. 
Alfred T. Morrill, Manager 


DUNKELBERGER, R. M. Foreign Missionary. 
To Tenali, India. 

WILSON, JOHN E. From Luther Memorial 
Church, Philadelphia, Pa. To Glasgow Charge, 
Glasgow, Pa. 


MINISTERIUM OF PENNSYLVANIA 
DIXON, EDWARD H. From St. Philip's Church, 
Columbus, O. (ALC). To Christus Church, 
Philadelphia, Pa., as mission developer. 170 
N. 26th St. 
HARKINS, JOHN W. From Plum Creek Parish, 
Pa. To Grace Church, Shamokin, Pa. 104 W. 
Chestnut St. 


JENTSCH, HANS B. From Philadelphia. To 


SPIRITUAL 
STRENGTH 


for EVERY 
DAY 


FROM DAY to DAY 


by Dr. J. Henry Harms 


Gems of spiritual wisdom and joy in 
each of the more than 365 devotions 


contained in this book. Delightfully 
popular in style and filled with enrich- 
ment for the reader who uses it daily 
or as often as he will. Have it by your 
bedside. 382 pages. 
(UB495) 
Send Coupon Below To 


$1.75 


UNITED LUTHERAN 
PUBLICATION HOUSE 


1228 Spruce Street, Phila. 7, Pa. 
or any of the following Branch Stores: 
Chicago 11 Pittsburgh 22 Columbia 3, S. C. 
Baltimore 1 s Angeles 5 
I enclose $_____., for which please send me 
copy(ies) of FROM DAY TO DAY. 
Name 
Address 


City Zone______ State 


Strasburg parish, Strasburg, Pa. 41 E. Main 
St. 

KERSCHMAR, CHARLES K. From Redeemer 
and Ascension churches, Lancaster, Pa. To 
St. Mark's Church, Bethlehem, Pa. 524 W. 
Bergen St. 

STEIGERWALT, EUGENE O. From St. Luke's 
Church, Archbald, and St. Paul's Church, Car- 
bondale, Pa. To First Church, Selinsgrove, 
Pa. 120 S. Market St. 

McCONOMY, JOHN A. From Weissport Par- 
ish, Pa. To Redeemer Church, Philadelphia, 
Pa. 3448 Midvale Ave. 


ULC CALENDAR 


Commission on Adjudication. Muhlen- 
berg Building, Philadelphia. 10 A. M. 
WMS Convention, Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania. Emmanuel Church, Pottstown. 
West Virginia Synod. Jackson's Mill. 
Illinois Synod. St. Paul's, Evanston. 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania. The Inn, 
Buck Hill Falls. 

Midwest Synod. Our Redeemer Church, 
Wayne, Nebr. 

lowa Synod. St. Mark's, Davenport. 
Northwest Synod. Resurrection Church, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 

Brotherhood, Maryland Synod. Gettys- 
burg, Pa. 

Central Pennsylvania Synod. St. Mat- 
thew's Church, York. 

Maryland Synod. Chapel of the Abid- 
ing Presence, Gettysburg, Pa. 
Pittsburgh Synod. Bethany Church, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Parish Workers Conference. Méiniste- 
rium, Central Pennsylvania, and Mary- 
land Synods. Cape May Point, N. J. 


Slovak Zion Synod. Dr. Martin Luther 
Church, Muskegon Heights, Mich. 
School of Social Missions. Philadelphia 
Seminary. 

Eastern Regional Conference on Parish 
Education. Philadelphia. 


The Lutheran 


——————— 


Every 


minute. 


. . of each day correspondents in the 
United States, Canada and sixteen foreign 
countries are covering all the sources for 
mews... 


. . . to bring you on-the-spot news cover- 
age of your church throughout the world 


- . . news that is important to you as a 
Lutheran .. . 


CHURCH NEWS almost as soon as it happens! 


Every Week in 


The LUTHERAN 
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in CONCLUSION . . 


. . © . 6 o 


ABOUT THREE YEARS ago there was 
much talk about whether our church’s 
Board of Social Missions should have a 
“Secretary for Social Action.” I made 
a statement which I thought was quite 
profound. “For this position,” I said, 
“a very intelligent person would be re- 
quired. And no intelligent person would 
accept the position.” 

Fortunately I was wrong. The posi- 
tion was established. The Rev. Harold 
C. Letts became the first secretary. And 
he is an intelligent young man. 

The reason I thought a smart man 
would stay out of this job is that a sec- 
retary for social action is obliged either 
(1) to study and speak on questions 
which are already answered—and 
which don’t matter much anymore—or 
(2) concern himself with questions 
which are still sharply debated and 
therefore get himself in trouble. 


CHURCH PEOPLE have a tendency to 
want to steer around these fighting sub- 
jects. The world is changing rapidly, 
but a lot of our people wish to avoid 
taking responsibility for the way it 
changes. They like to hear their pastor 
tell the story of the Good Samaritan, 
but don’t want him to suggest that in 
1949 maybe we need health insurance 
for wounded or sick people who are 
lying along miscellaneous roadsides. 

I don’t know what Mr. Letts thinks 
about socialized medicine, and I’m not 
quite sure what I think. But I believe 
it is a subject on which Christians are 
obliged to make up their minds. It con- 
cerns human welfare, and that’s of as 
much importance to us as it was to the 
Good Samaritan. This is one of the 
many subjects in the field of social ac- 
tion on which there is passionate differ- 
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ence of opinion. 

Mr. Letts and Dr. C. Franklin Koch 
are quiet and careful persons. They 
don’t make rash statements. I believe 
they will be increasingly valuable as 
teachers of the church. 


SoME OF THE liveliest events in the 
ULC these days are the meetings of the 
Board of Social Missions and especially 
of its committee on social action. Quite 
a broad cross-section of opinion is rep- 
resented in the board. 

These board members are sincere 
Christians, and patient and kindly with 
one another in their differences of opin- 
ion. The president, Dr. Harold Miller, 
has great skill in keeping the debate 
from drifting into mere talk. But, as 
you can probably infer from page 8 of 
this week’s LuTHERAN, some members 
of the board would like to keep the 
board safely in the middle of the road, 
and others are not content with a safe- 
and-sane policy. 

At the meeting in Atlantic City on 
April 28 the vote was 10 to 7 in favor 
of allowing the board’s staff to send out 
information to the church on controver- 
sial questions. I don’t expect to see a 
flood of blood-pressure-increasing 
pamphlets coming from the board’s of- 
fice as a result of this decision. 

But I do hope the Board of Social 
Missions and Mr. Letts will help us to 
get deep into serious Christian discus- 
sion of questions which individuals and 
nations now face. We won’t get good 
answers to these questions by ducking 
into our accumulation of old opinions. 

If we don’t agree with what Mr. Letts 
tells us, we can write him fervent let- 
ters. That’s what people do to me. 

—ELSON RUFF 
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Tacuba is a priceless asset. Children, too, become uninsurable. 
Take advantage of your child’s present good health with any one 
of the many LUTHERAN MUTUAL Juvenile Policies available to you 


at low cost. 


JUNIOR TERM. A term policy expiring on the anniversary date of the 
policy nearest your child’s 16th birthday. EDUCATIONAL ENDOW- 
MENT. An endowment policy maturing for its face value on the 
anniversary date nearest your child's 18th birthday. REGULAR ADULT 
FORMS. Ordinary Life, Limited Payment Life and Preferred Risk 
Policies are also available for sons and daughters. Ask your local 
Lutheran Mutual agent to give you complete details. 
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LUTHERAN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


WAVERLY, |OWA Since 1879 


WITHOUT OBLIGATION send me a copy of your new folder 
as illustrated. 


AN OLD LINE COMPANY EXCLUSIVELY FOR LUTHERANS 


At the Crossroads of the World 
A.B. and B.S. DEGREES | 


And Preparation for 
Ministry—Teaching—Law—Medicine—Dentistry 
—Business Administration— 
Engineering—Chemistry—Social Service 


Parish Work—Medical Technology 


Complete NURSING COURSE 
Leading to R.N. and B.S. 


Miss Marguerite Hess, M.A. Walter Consuelo Langsam, Ph.D. 
Director of Admissions President 


